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AHE publiſhing by itſelf 
the Conclufion of Biſhop 
_ . BusneT's Hiſtory of bis 


own Time, ſo many Years after it 


had appeared in print, at the End 
of that Work, may perhaps be 
thought to require ſome Explana- 
tion. The true one is the only 
one to be given: It was not till 
very lately, that ſome very emi- 


nent Perſons, for whoſe Opinion 


the Editor has the greateſt Regard, | 
|: A 2 were 


n 
were pleaſed to intimate to him, 
that as this Dying Speech of the 
Biſhop, is -addreſs'd to all Orders 
and Degrees of Men amongſt us, 
it was pity it ſhould not be-printed 
in ſuch a Form, as might cir-: 
culate into the Hands of Numbers 
of Perſons, whom the Hiſtory it- 
ſelf might never reach. It might 
-not perhaps. become me to repeat 
the Encomiums that theſe worthy 
Perſons were pleaſed to. beſtow Hof 
upon this Performance, which ma 
they ſaid Men of very. differing Ncar 
Parties had agreed in approving. 
But Approbation, if it has no In- 
flaence on Practice, is neither the 
End for which this Prelate wrote, 


nor 


(vii) 
or for which the Editor re- 
publiſhes this Work. If the 
alarming Truths ſo ſolemnly here 
aid home to the Conſciences of 
Men, can have any Tendency to 
awaken, in the riſing Generation, 
a Senſe of Religion, Virtue or 
Publick Spirit, no means, of ob- 
Mining fo defirable an End, ought 
o be neglected. If therefore Per- 


ſons of conſummate Judgment, are 
of Opinion, that this Republication 
may have that Tendency, no one 
can blame the Trial. 
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CONCLUSION 


0 r | | 
ibi 50 BURNE T's Hiſtory, 


Have now ſet out the State of Affairs 
for above half a Century, with all the 
Care and Attention that I was capable 
of: I have enquired into all Matters among 
„ and have obſerved. them, during the 
ourſe of my Life, with a particular Appli- 
tion and Impartiality. But my Intention 
in writing was not ſo much to tell a fine 
ale- to. the World, and to amuſe them 
with a Diſcovery of many Secrets and of In- 
trigues of State, to blaſt the Memory of 
lome, and to. exalt others, to diſgrace one 
r 1 arty and to recommend another: My chief 
Deſign was better formed, and deeper laid : 
It was to give ſuch a Diſcovery of Errors in 
Government, and of the Exceſſes and Fol- 


B lies 


n 
lies of Parties, as may make the next Age 
wiſer, by what I may tell them of the laſt. 
And I may preſume, that the Obſervations 
I have made, and the Account that I have 
given, will gain me ſo much Credit, that I 
may ſpeak with a plain Freedom to all Sorts 
of Perſons: This not being to be publiſhed 


till after I am dead, when Envy, Jealouſy 


or Hatred will be buried with me in my 
Grave ; I may hope, that what I am now 
to offer to ſucceeding Ages, may be better 
heard, and leſs cenſured, than any thing [ 
could offer to the preſent : So that this is a 
fort of Teſtament or Dying Speech, which 
J leave behind me, to be read and conſidered 
when I can ſpeak no more: I do moſt ear- 
neftly beg of God to direct me in it, and to 
give it ſuch an effect on the Minds of thoſe 
who read it, that T may do more Good, 
when dead, than I could ever hope to & 
while J was alive. 

My Thoughts have run moſt 
ah — and doeh longeſt on the Con- 
of England. cerns of the Church and Reli- 
— gion: Therefore I begin with 

them. 
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dem. I have always had a true Zeal far 
the Church of England; I have lived in its 
Communion with great Joy, and bave pur- 
ſued its true Intereſts with an unfeigned Af- 
ſection: Yet I muſt ſay there are many 
things in * that have been vp uneaſy to 
me; 

>The requiring s Subſcriptions 8 
to the Thirty-nine Articles is a The Dec 
great Impoſition: I believe them L354 
all myſelf : But as thoſe, about Original 
Sin and Predeſtination, might be expreſſed 
more unexceptionably, fo I think it is a 
better way, to let ſuch Matters continue to 
be ſtill the Standard of Doctrine, with ſome 
tew Corrections, and to cenſure thoſe who 
teach any contrary Tenets; than to oblige 
Al, that ſerve in the Church, to ſubſcribe 
them: The greater Part ſubſcribe without 
ever examining them ; and others do it be- 
cauſe they muſt do it, tho? they can hardly 
moſt ſatisfy their Conſciences about ſome things 
Don- in them. Churches and Societies are much 
Reli- better ſecured by Laws, than by Subſcrip+ 


3 2 = hhend's 


(4) 


tions: It is a more reaſonable, as well as a 


more eaſy Method of Government 


The IVer- Our Worſhip is the perfecteſt 
ip. Compoſition of Devotion, that we 
| find in any Church, ancient or 
modern: Yet the Corrections that were 
agreed to, by a Deputation of Biſhops and 
Divines in the Year 1689, would make the 
whole Frame of our Liturgy ſtill more per- 
fect, as woll as more unexceptionable ; and 
will, I hope, at ſome time or other, be bet- 
ter entertained, than ti ey were then. I am 
perſuaded they are ſuch, as would bring in 
the much greater part of, the Diſſenters to 
the Communion of the Church, and are 
in themſelves deſirable, tho' there were not 
a Diſſenter in the Nation. 
: As for the Eccleſiaſtical Juril. 
— diction, it has been the Burden 
of my Life, to ſee how it was 
adminiftred : Our Courts are managed un- 
der the Rules of the Canon Law, dilatory 
and expenſive: And as their Conſtitution is 
bad, ſo the Buſineſs in them is ſmall; and 
therefore all poſſible Contrivances are uſcd 
| to 


(s) 
to make the moſt of thoſe Cauſes, that come 
before them: So that they are univerſally 


dreaded and hated. God grant that a time 
may come, in which that noble Deſign, ſo 
near being perfected in King Edward the 
Sixth's Days, of the Reformatio Legum Eccle- 
frafticarum, may be reviewed and eſtabliſhed: 
That fo Matrimonial and Teſtamentary 
Cauſes, which are of a mixed Nature, may 
be left, a little better regulated, to the Lay 
Hands of Chancellors and other Officers; 
but that the whole Correction of the Man- 
ners of the Laity, and the Inſpection into 
the Lives and Labours of the Clergy, may 
be brought again into the hand of Sp iritual 
Men, and be put into a better Method. I; 
would be well if, after the poor Clergy are 
telieved by the Tenths and Firſt Fruits, a 
Fund were formed (of Twenty or Thirty 
Pound a-year) for the Rural Deans; and 
that . with at leaſt three of the Clergy 
of the Deanry, named by the Biſhop, exa- 
mined into the Manners both of Clergy and 
Laity ; and after the Methods of private 
cron had been tried, according t6 
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our Saviour's Rule, but without effect, that 
the Matter ſhould be laid before the Biſhop, 
who, after his Admonitions were alſo inef- 
fectual, might proceed to Cenſures, to a 
Suſpenſion from the Sacrament, and to a full 
Excommunication, as the Caſe ſhould re- 
quire. This would bring our Church in- 
deed into a primitive Form, in which at 
preſent the Clergy have leſs Authority, and 

are under more Contempt, than in any 
Church, that I have yet ſeen. For tho' in 
the Church of Rome the publick Authority 
1s in general managed, according to the 
Method continued among us, yet it was in 
many particulars corrected by the Council 
df Trent; whereas we, by that unhappy 
Proviſo in the Act, authorizing the Thirty- 
two Commiſſioners to reform our Courts, 
are fatally tied down to all, that was in Uſe 
in the twenty-fifth Year of King Henry the 
Eighth. Beſides, in that Church the Cler- 
gy have, by auricular Confeſſion, but too 
great an Authority over the People; I am 


far from thinking that to be a lawful, or even | 


« deſirable thing: But ſino that is not to be 
thought 
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thought of, we are in a woful Condition, in 
which the Clergy are, as it were, ſhut out 
from any ſhare of the main Parts of the Care 
of Souls. 

The want of a true nas regu- 


lated Diſcipline is a great Deſect, 
own'd to be ſo in the Preface to 
the Office of Commination: And, 
while we continue in this Condition, we are 

certainly in an imperfect State. But this did 
never appear to me, to be a juſt ground of 
Separation; which I could never think law- 
ful, unleſs the Terms of Communion among 
us were unlawful, and did oblige a Man to 
ſin : That ſeems to me, the only juſtihable 
Cauſe of Separation, of leaving the Eſta». 
bliſhed Church, and of ſetting up a diſtinct 
or "oppoſite Communion. Nothing under 
this ſeems to be a juſt ground of rending 
the Body of Chriſt, or of diſturbing the Or- 
der of the World and the Peace of Mankind, 
thereby drawing on that Train of ill Conſe- 

quences, that muſt and do follow upon ſuch. 


My Beal 
againſt de- 
paration. 


I disjointing the Society of Chriſtians; by 


which they become alienated from one an- 
other, 


other, and in che Sequel grow to hate and 
to devour each other, and by which they are 
in danger of being conſumed one of another. 
| I do with, and will pray for 
And Ten- it as long as I live, that * 

ſermpuleus regard may be had to thoſe Scru- 
Conſeiences. ples, with which the Diſfenter, 
are entangled :. And, tho' ] 

think they are not all well grounded, yet 
for Peace ſake I wiſh ſome things may be 
taken away, and that other things may be 
ſoftened and explained: Many of theſe 
things were retained at the Reformation, to 
draw the people more entirely into it ; who 
are apt to judge, eſpecially in times of Igno- 
rance, by outward Appearances, more than 
by the real Value of Things: So the pre- 
ſerving an Exterior, that looked ſomewhat 
like what they had been formerly accuſtom- 
ed to, without doubt had a great Effect at 
firſt on many Perſons, who, without that, 
could not have been eaſily brought over to 
adhere to that Work : And this was a juſt 
and lawful Conſideration. But it is now at 
an end ; none now are brought over from 
| r 
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andi popery by this means; there is not there 
y are fore ſuch a Neceſſity for continuing them 
ther, WW till,” as there was for keeping them up at 
y forfMfirſt. I confeſs, it is not adviſable, without 
ſome good reaſon for it, to make great Changes 
Scru Min things that are viſible and ſenſible; yet, 
nter ¶ upon juſt Grounds, ſome may be made with- 
a0 out any Danger. No Inconvenience could 
„ yet follow, on leaving out the Croſs in Baptiſm, 
ay be or on laying aſide Surplices, and regulating 
ay be Cathedrals, eſpecially as to that indecent 
theſe ay of ſinging Prayers, and of Laymen's 
In, to _ the Litany : All Bowings to the Al- 
who tar have at leaft an ill Appearance, and are 
Igno· of no uſe ; the excluding Parents from be- 
: thanWing the Sponſors in Paptiſm, and requiring 
pre · them to procure others, is extreme incon- 
what enient, and makes that to be a Mockery, 
ſtom-· rather than a ſolemn Sponſion, in too many. 
ect at Other things may be fo explained, that no 
that, Muſt Exceptions could lie to them. 
ver to Thus I wiſh the Terms of Communion 
a juſt ere made larger and eaſier; but fince all is 
ow at Now bound on us by a Law, that cannot be 
from rue but in-Parliament, there muſt be a 
oper) i great 


69 
great Change in the Minds, boch of Princes 
and People, before that can be brought 
about: Therefore the Diſſenters ought to 
conſider well, what they can do for Peace, 
without ſinning againſt God. The Lolera. 
tion does not at all juſtify their Separation; 
it only takes away the Force of Penal Laws 
againſt them: Thereſore, as Lying in com. 
mon Diſcourſe is ſtill a Sin, tho' no Statut: 
puniſhes it; and Ingratitude is a baſe thing 
tho? there is no Law againſt it; fo ſeparating 
from a National Body and from the Publich 
Worſhip, is certainly an, ill thing, unlef 
ſome Sin be committed there, in which we 
think ourſelves involved, by j Joining with 


that Nody, and in that Worſhip : So thatſi 
the Toleration 1s only a F edn fn Pu- 


niſhment, and does not alter the nature. of 
the thing. 

I ſay not this Goa an Diſt 
My Leal of 1 1 8 I think ; it is! 
Right due to all Men; the 
| Thoughts are not in their owl 
Power; they muſt think of things, as the 
appear to them their Conſciences at 


God's 


againſt Per- 
ſecution. 


6119) 
od's; he only knows them, and he only 
an change them. And as the Authority of 
parents over their Children is antecedent to 
Society, and no Law, that takes it away, 
an be binding; ſo Men are bound, ante- 
edently to all Society, to follow what ap- 
ears to them to be the Will of God; and, 
Men would act honeſtly, the Rule of do- 
ng! to all others what we would have others 
Io to us, would ſoon determine this Mat- 
er; ſince every honeſt Man muſt own, that 
ge would think himſelf hardly dealt with, 
he were ill uſed for his Opinions, and for 
erforming ſuch Parts of Worſhip, as he 
Whought himſelf indiſpenſably obliged to, 
ndeed the Church of Rome has ſome colour 
or her Cruelty, ſince ſhe pretends to be in- 
lible. But theſe Practices are abſurdly un- 
eaſonable among thoſe, who own that they 
nay be miſtaken, and ſo may be perſecuting 
he Innocent and the Orthodox. Perſecu- 
lon, if it were lawful at all, ought to be 
xtreme, and go, as it does in the Church 
f Rome, to Extirpation ; for the bad Treats 
nent of thoſe, who are ſuffered ſtill to live 
2 in 
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in a Society, is the creating ſo many Male 
contentsy who at ſome time or other may 
make thoſe, who treat them ill, feel their 
Revenge: And thePrinciple of Perſecution, 
if true, is that, to which all have a Right 
when they have a Power to put it in practice 
Since they, being perſuaded that they are in 
the right, from that muſt believe they may 
lawfully exert againſt others that Severity 
under which they groaned long themſelve 
This will be aggravated in them by tht 
Voice of Revenge, which is too apt to be 
well heard by human Nature, chiefly whe 
it comes with the Maſk and Appearance 
Zeal. I add not here any Political Con 
derations, from the apparent Intereſt of Ne 
tions, which mult diſpoſe them to encourag 
the Encreaſe of their People, to advanc 
Induſtry, and to become a SanQuary to al 
who are oppreſſed : But tho” this is viſib! 
and is confeſſed by all, yet I am now conſ 
dering this Matter only as it is righteou 
juſt, and merciful, in the Principle; 3 for 
it were not ſo well ſupported in thoſe re 
ee of other Motives would only be a Tem 


tatiol 
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Ia tation to Princes and States to be governed 
maß by Intereſt, more than by their Duty. 
thei Having thus given my 


Thoughts in general, with re- Ay 


tion, | 
ioht lation to the Conftitution of Thoughts 
dice our Church and the Commu- concerning 


re in 
4 may 
erity, 
elves 


nion with it, F ſhall proceed, the Clergy. 
inthe nextPlace, to that which | 
is ſpecial with relation to the Clergy. I have 
ſaid a great deal on this Head, in my Book 
y they of the Pafforal Care, which of all the Tracts 
to V ever wrote, is that in which I rejoice the 
wha moſt : And, tho? it has brought much An- 
nce off ger on me from thofe, who-will-not ſubmit 
Conſi to the Plan there laid down, yet it has done 
of Ni much Good during my own Life, and I hope 
ourag it will do yet more good, after I am dead: 
qvanc e This is a Subject I have thought much up- 
to Aon, and fo I will here add ſome rigs, to 
viſib what will be found in that Book. 
con No Man ought to think of 
hteouMthis Profeſſion, unleſs he feels An inward 
for within himſelf a Love to Re- Ytation. 
\oſe u ligion, with a Zeal for it; and . 
Temp internal true Piety; which is chiefly kept 
tatio C up 


( 14 ) 
up by ſecret Prayer, and by reading of the 
Scriptures: As long as theſe things are a 
Man's Burden, they are infallible Indica- 
tions, that he has no inward V ocation, nor 
Motion of the Holy Ghoſt to undertake it. 
The Capital Error in Men's preparing them- 
ſelves for that Function is, that they ſtudy 
Books more than themſelves, and that they 
read Divinity more in other Books, than in 
the Scriptures: Days of Prayer, Meditation, 
and Faſting, at leaſt once a quarter in the 
Ember Week, in which they may read over 
and over again both Offices of Ordination, 
and get by heart thoſe Paſſages in the Epiſtles 
to Timothy and Titus, that relate to this our ( 
Function, would form their Minds to 2 of th 
right Senſe of it, and be an effectual mean direc 
to prepare them duly for it. Zeal 
Ak yourſelves often (for thus I addrek Chur 
myſelf to you, as if I were till alive), would amor 
you follow that courſe of Life; if there were ¶ main 
no ſettled Eſtabliſhment belonging to it, and Peare 
if you were to preach under the Croſs, and I of ar 
in danger of Perfecution ? For till you ar- t la 
9 you are yet carnal, and come ible 


into 


(15) 
into the Prieſthood, for a Piece of Bread: 
Study to keep alive in you a Flame of ex- 
alted Devotion ; be talking often to your- 
ſelves, and communing with your own 
Hearts; digeſt all that you read carefully, 


that you may remember it ſo well, as not to 


de at a loſs when any Point of Divinity is 
talked of: A little Study well digeſted, in a 
good ſerious Mind, will go a great way, and 
will lay in Materials for your whole Life: 
Above all things, raiſe within yourſelves a 
Zeal for doing Good, and for gaining Souls; 


Indeed J have lamented, during my whole 


Life, that I ſaw fo little true Zeal among 
our Clergy : I ſaw much of it in the Clergy 
of the Church of Rome, tho' it is both fl 
directed and ill conducted: I faw much 
Zeal likewiſe throughout” the foreign 
Churches: The Diſſenters have a great deal 
among them; but I muſt own, that the 
main Body of our Clergy has always ap- 
peared dead and lifeleſs to me; and inſtead 
of animating one another, they ſeem rather 
to lay one another aſleep. Without a vi- 
lible Alteration in this, , you will fall under 
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an atiiverſal Contempt, and loſe both the 
Credit and the Fruits of your Miniſtry, 
When you are in Orders, be 
The Func- ever ready to perform all the 
tion of the Parts of your Function; be not 
Clergy. - - anxious about a Settlement; ſtu- 
dy to diſtinguiſh yourſelves in 
your Studies, Labours, exemplary _— 
ment, and a juſt Sweetneſs of "Temper, ma 
naged with Gravity and Diſcretion; and a 
for what concerns yourſelves, depend on the 
Providence of God; for he will in due time 
raiſe up Friends and Benefactors to you. | 
do afirm this, upon the Obfervation of my 
whole Life, that I never knew any one, who 
, conducted himſelf by ' theſe Rules, but he 
vs brought into good Poſts, or at keaſt int 
an eaſy State of Subſiſtencſde. 
Do not affect to run into new Opinion 
nor to heat yourſelves in Diſputes, abodt 
Matters of ſmall Importance: Begin with 
ſettling in your Minds the Foundations of 
your Faith; and be full of this, and ready i 
it, that you may know how to deal with 
ns ; for that is the ſpreading Cot- 
ruption 


| (a2) 

ruption of this Age : There are few Atheiſts, 
but many Infidels, who are indeed very lit- 
tle better than the Atheiſts, In this Argu- 
ment, you ought to take pains to have all 
well digeſted, and clearly laid in your 


Thoughts, that you manage the Controver- 


ſy gently, without any Aſperity of Words, 
but with a Strength of Reaſon : In diſputing, 

do.not offer to anſwer any Argument, of 
which you never heard before, and know 
nothing concerning it; that will both ex- 
poſe you, and the Cauſe you maintain; and, 
if you feel yourſelves grow too warm at any 
time, break off and perſiſt no longer in the 
diſpute ; for you may by that grow to an 


indecent heat, by which you may wrong 


the Cauſe, which you endeavour to defend. 
In the Matter of Myſteries be very dautious; 
for the Simplicity, in which thoſe ſublime 
Truths are delivered in the Scriptures, 
ought to be well ſtudied and adhered toi: 
Only one part of the Argument ſhould-be 
inſiſted on, I mean, the Shortneſs and De- 
ſectiveneſs of our Faculties; which being 
well conſidered, will afford a great Variety 
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of noble Speculations, that are obvious and 
eaſily apprehended, to reſtrain the wanton 
Sallies of ſome petulant Men. 
Study to underſtand well the Controver- 
ſies of the Church of Rome, chiefly thoſ 
concerning Infallibility and Tranſubſtantia- 
tion; for, in managing thoſe, their Mil. 

ſionaries have a particular Addreſs. Lean 


to view Popery in a true Light, as a Con- gent 

| ſpiracy to exalt the Power of the Clergy, muc! 
| uꝛen by ſubjecting the moſt ſacred Truths ai us: 
Religion to Contrivances for raiſing thei more 
Authority, and by offering to the Word no e 
another Method of being ſaved, beſide make 
that preſcribed in the Geſpel. Popery is alrea 
Mlaſs of Impoſtures, ſupported by Men, whiff as w 
manage them with great Advantages, aniWPrerc 
impoſe them with inexpreſſible Severitie jects, 

on thoſe who dare call any thing in queſtionWnage 

that they dictate to them. I ſee a Spiri tage; 
riſing among us, too like that of the ChurciWit is 

of Rome, of advancing the Clergy beyondWicctu: 

their due Authority, to an unjuſt Pitch Myers, 
This rather heightens Jealouſies and Preju Time 
dices againſt us, than advances our rei labou 


Authority 
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Authority; and it will fortify the Deſigns 

of profane Infidels, who deſire nothing 
more than to ſee the publick Miniſtry of the 

er: Church firſt diſgraced, and then aboliſhed. 

ole The carrying any thing too far does com- 

tiz ¶ monly lead Men into the other Extream : 

I- We are the Diſpenſers of the Word and 

ar Sacraments ; and the more faithful and dili- 

on-: gent we are in this, the World will pay fo 

much the more Reſpect and Submiſſion to 

us: And our maintaining an Argument for 
more Power, than we now have, will be of 
no effect, unleſs the World ſees, that we 
make a good Uſe of the Authority, that is 
already in our hands: It is with the Clergy 
as with Princes; the only way to keep their 
Prerogative from being uneaſy to their Sub- 
jects, and from being diſputed, is to ma- 
nage it wholly for their Good and Advan- 
tage; then all will be for it, when they find 
it is for them: This will prevail more ef- 
fectually, than all the Arguments of Law- 
yers, with all the Precedents of former 
Times. Therefore let the Clergy live and 
labour well, and they will feel that as much 
Authority 
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Authority will follow that, as they wil tion 
know how to manage well. And to ſpeak Nast. 
plainly; Dodwel's extravagant Notions, 
which have been too much drunk in by the 
Clergy in my time, have weakened the 
Power of the Church, and ſoured Men' 
Minds more againit it, than all the Book 
wrote, or Attempts: made againſt it, could 
ever have done: And indeed, the ſecret 
. Poiſon of thoſe Principles has given too ma- 
ny of the Clergy a Biaſs towards Popery, 
with an Averſion to the Reformation, 
which has brought them under much Con- 
tempt. This is not to be recovered, but by 
their living and labouring, as they ought u 
do, without an eager maintaining of Ari 
: ts for their Authority, which wil 
never ſucceed, till they live better and la 
bour more: When I ſay live better, I mean 
not only to live without Scandal, which! 
Have found the greateſt Part of them do, bu 
to lead exemplary Lives; to be eminent nM 
Humility, Meekneſs, Sobriety, Contempt dMremid: 
the World, and unfeigned Love of tht 
Brethren ; abſtracted from the vain Conver 
5 | ſation 


Ce} 


will tion of the World, retired; and at home, 


eat Waſting often, joining Prayer and Meditation 
ons, rith it; without which, faſting may do 
the Well with relation to the Body, but will fig- 
the hut little with relation to the Mind. 

en; it, to ſuch a Courſe of Life, Clergymen 
ook FWrould add a little more Labour, not only 
oullWetforming publick Offices, and preaching 
creo the Edification of the People, but watch- 
ma· Ming over them, inſtructing them, exhorting, 


r7, Wcproving, and comforting them, as nden 
tion g given, from Houſe to Houſe, making their 
Don Calling the Buſineſs of their whole Life; 
it ww. hey would ſoon find their own Minds grow 


o be in a better Temper, and their People 
{Would ſhew more Eſteem and Regard for 
hem, and a Bleſſing from God would at- 
end upon their Labours. I ſay it with great 
ret, ' I have obſerved the Clergy, in all 
he Places thro' which I have travelled, Pa- 
piſts, Lutherans, Calviniſts and Diſſenters; 
Nut of them all, our Clergy is much the moſt 
Wremiſs in their Labours in private, and the 
leaſt ſevere in their Lives. , Do not think I 
70 this to expoſe you, or to defame this 
Church; 
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Church; thoſe Cenſures have paſs'd on n 
for my Freedom during my Life, 
knows how unjuſtly, my Deſigns being 
to awaken the Clergy, and by that mea 
to preſerve the Church; for which, He, ul 
knows all things, knows how much. a 
how long I have been mourning in ſecre 
and faſting and praying before him. A 
let me ſay this freely to you, now that I a 
out of the reach of Envy and Cenſure, un 
a better Spirit poſſeſſes the Clergy, Arg 
ments, (and which is more) Laws and A 
thority will not prove ſtrong enough to p 
ſerve the Church; eſpecially if the Nati 
obſerves a Progreſs in that Biaſs, whid 
makes many ſo favourable to Popery, af 
ſo ſevere towards the Diſſenters; this w 
recommend them the more to Pity and k 
vour, and will draw a general Odium up 
you, that may end in your Ruin, or in 
Perſecution ; for which the Clergy of thi 
Age ſeem to be very little prepared: Gd 
grant thoſe of the next may be more ſo. 

Oh my Brethren, (for I ſpeak to you 1 
if were among you, ) think what mann 
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Perſons you ought to be, in all Holy Con- 
ration and Godlineſs, that ſo you may 
ine as Lights in the World: Think of the 
eu ccount you muſt give, for thoſe Immortal 
duls committed to your care, which were 
deemed by the Blood of Chriſt, who has 
nt you in his Name, to perſuade them to 
reconciled to God, and at laſt to preſen 

em to him faultleſs with exceeding Joy ; 
ſees and obſerves your Labours, and will 


Were them gloriouſly in that great 
ay. Me ef 
: PB leave all theſe things on your Conſcienees, 
ati 


d pray earneſtly that God may give his 
Weſling to this poſthumous Labour of mine, 


abours, that it may continue to be Jong 
e Joy of the whole Earth, in the Perfec- 
on of its Beauty, and may be a Pattern, 
" 1 IS well as give Protection, to all the Cen 
God. 


I now turn to my Brethren 


o. Ia Succeſſors in the Epiſcopal My Advica 
Wc plicopal . 
o eder: You are they in whoſe 22 * 


Wands the Government of the n+ 
Church 


it our Church may be ſo built up by your 
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Church is put; in ſome reſpects it is he 
lieved to-be-wholly in you, tho' I k no 
and have often felt it, that your Power i 

ſo limited, that you can do little ; Exenyf 
tions (a ſcandalous Remnant of Popery) tak 
a great part of your Dioceſs out of you 
hands. This I have often wondred at, t 
ſame who plead, that the Government 
the Church is ſettled by Divine Authori 
in the Biſhops, can yet, by the virtue ff 
Papal Bulls, confirmed by an unhayi* lets 
Clauſe in an Act of Parliament, exercii 
Epiſcopal Juriſdiction; which is plainly iſ 
act by virtue of the Secular Power, in op 
ſition to that, which, according to tha 
Principles, is ſettled by a Divine Appoint 
ment. Archdeacons Viſitations were li 
Invention of the latter Ages, in which d 
Biſhops, neglecting their Duty, caſt a pre 
part of their Care upon them: Now th 
Viſitations are only for Form and for * 

and they are a Charge on the Clergy ; f 
when this Matter is well looked into, I ho 
Archdeacons, with many other Burde 


that lay heavy on the Clergy, ſhall be take 


awaß 


(3) 
way. All the various Inſtruments, upon 
which heavy Fees muſt be raiſed, were the 
infamous Contrivances of the Canoniſts, 
Wand can never be maintained, when well ex- 
Wamined. I fay nothing to you of your 
ives, I hope you are and ſhall ever be 
hining Lights ; I wiſh the Pomp of Living, 
nd the keeping high Tables could be quite 
aken away ; it is a great Charge, and no 
ery decent one; a great Devourer of Time; 
it lets in much promiſcuous Company, and 
uch vain Diſcourſe upon you: Even Civi- 
Iity may carry you too far, in a Freedom and 
amiliarity, that will make you look too 
Wike the reſt of the World; I hope this is a 

Burden to you : It was indeed one of the 
greateſt Burdens of my Life, to ſee ſo much 
Lime loſt, to hear ſo much idle Talk, and 
o be living in a luxurious Waſte of that, 
lich might have been much better be- 

towed. I had not ſtrength enough to break 
hro' that, which Cuſtom has impoſed on 
hoſe, provided with plentiful Biſhopricks ; 
pay God to help you to find a decent way 
| df laying this down. 

D The 
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The Wives and Children of Biſhops ought 
to be exemplary in their Apparel, and in their 
whole Deportment; remembring that no 
part of the Biſhops Honours belongs to 
to them: The \\ ife of a Biſhop ought to 
viſit the Widow and the Fatherleſs, and by 
a grave Authority, inſtruct and admoniſh as 
well as oblige and favour tne Wives of the 
reſt of the Clergy. 58 
The Children of Biſhops ought to be wel 
inſtructed, and managed wich all Gravity; 
Bilbops ought not to preſs them beyond 
their ao to take Orders: For thi; 
looks as if they would thruſt them, how un- 
Ft or unwilling ſoever, into ſuch Prefer- 
ments as they can give or procure far them: 
On the contrary, tho” their Children ſhou! 
deſire to go into Orders, they ought not to 
ſuffer it, unleſs they ſee in them a good 
Mind and fincere Intentions, with the other 
neceſſary Qualifications; in which they can- 
not be deceived, unleſs they have a Mind to 
deceive themſelves : It is a betraying of their 
Truſt, and the worſt ſort of Simony, to 
provide Children with great Dignities and 
Bencfices, 
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Benefices, only as an Eſtate to be given 
them, without a due Regard to their Capa- 
cities or Tempers. Ordinations are the on- 
ly Parts of the Epiſcopal Function, on 
by which the Law has laid no Reſtraint; fo 
this ought to be heavy on your Thoughts. 
te Ordination Weeks were always dreadful 
Things to me, when I remembred thoſe 
Words, Lay Hands. ſuddenly on no Man, be 
Us | not Partaker of other Men's Sins : Keep thy- 
ah ſelf pure. It is true, thoſe who came to 
thi. me were generally well prepared as to their 


Studies; and they brought Teſtimonials and 


an Titles, which is all that in our preſent Con- 
85 ſtitution can be demanded : I never put over 
u the examining them to my Chaplains : I did 
t " that always myſelf, and examined them 


501 chiefly on the Proofs of Revealed Religion, 
and the Terms of Salvation, and the new 
Covenant thro' Chriſt ; for thoſe are the 
Fundamentals : But my principal Care was 
ber W awaken their Conſciences, to make them 
| conſider whether they had a Motion of the 
Holy Ghoſt, calling them to the Function, 
and to make them apprehend, what belong- 
D 2 ed 
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ed both to a Spiritual Life, and to the Pa. 
ſtoral Care. On theſe Subjects I ſpoke much 
and often to every one of them a-part, and 
ſometimes to them all together, beſides the 
publick Examination of them with my 
Chapter. | 

This was all that I could 
do: But alas | how defeQiive 
is this! And it is too wel 
known how eaſy the Clergy 
are, in figning Teſtimonials: 
That which I here propoſe is, 
that every Man, who intends to be ordain- 
ed, ſhould be required to come and acquaint 
the. Biſhop with it a Year before: that ſo 
he may then talk to his Conſcience, and 
give him good Directions, both as to his 
Studies and the Courſe of his Life and De- 
votions; and that he may recommend him 
to the Care and Inſpection of the beſt Cler- 
gymen, that he knows in the Neighbour- 
hood where he lives; that ſo he may have 
from him, by ſome other Conveyance than 
the Perſon concerned, ſuch an Account of 
him :s he may rely on. This is all that can 
be 
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629 
be propoſed, till our Univerſities are put in 
ch better Method, or till Seminaries can be 
ng raiſed, for maintaining a number of Per- 
the ſons, to be duly prepared for holy Orders. 
my As to the Labours of a Bi- 
ſhop, they ought to think them- The Datie 

ud i ſelves obliged to preach, as of a Biſbop. 
ive much as their Health and Age 
vel can admit of; this the Form of ordaining 
rey Il Biſhops ſets before them, together with the 
us: Senſe of the Church in all Ages; the com- 
is, plaint of the beſt Men, in the worſt Ages, 
un- ſhews how much the Sloth and Lazineſs of 
unt Biſhops will be cried out on, and how ac- 
t ſo ceptable the Labours of preaching Biſhops 
and have always been: The People run to hear 
his them, and hearken to their Sermons with 
De-: more than ordinary Attention: You will 
him find great Comfort in your Labours this 
ler- way, and will ſæe the Fruits of them. The 
ur- diſcreet Conduct of your Clergy is to be 
ave your chief care; keep not at too great a 
han diſtance, and yet let them not grow too fa- 
t of miliar: A Biſhop's diſcourſe ſhould be well 
can ſcaſoned, turned chiefly to good Subjects, 

be 13-3 Inſtruc» 
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Inſtruction i in the matters of Religion, and 


the Paſtoral Care: And the more diverting 
ones ought to be matters of Learning, Cri- 
ticiſm, or Hiſtory. It is in the Power of a 
Biſhop to let uo Man deſpiſe him. 

A grave but ſweet Deportment and a holy 
Converſation will. command a general Re. 
ſpet; and as for ſome hot and froward Spi- 
rits, the leſs they are meddled with, they 
will be the leſs able to do miſchief ; they 
delight in oppoſition, which they think wil 
make them the more conſiderable. I have 
had much experience this way, nothing 
mortifies them ſo much as neglect ; the 
more abſtracted : Biſhops live (from the 
World, from Courts, from Cabals, and 
from Parties) they will have the more quiet 
within themſelves ; their Thoughts will be 
free and leſs intangled, and they will in con- 
cluſion be the more reſpected by all, eſpe- 
cially if an Integrity and a juſt Freedom ap- 
pear among them in the Houſe of Lords, 
where they will be much obſerved ; and 


will follow them home to their Dioceſſes. 


Judgments will be made of them there, that 


Nothing 


may ! 
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nd Nothing will alienate the 
ng Nation more from them, than Their Ab- 
i- weir becoming Tools to a fraction 
f a N Court, and giving up the Li- from Courts 
berties of their Country, and and In- 
oly Nadvancing Arbitrary Deſigns; trigues. 
Re- nothing will work more effec- 
Spi- Mtually on the Diſſenters, than a courſe of 
hey Moderation towards them; this will diſarm 
hey Wiheir Paſſions, and when that is done, they 
will N may be better dealt within point of Reaſon; 
e all care ought to be taken, to ſtifle new Con- 
ning troverſies in their birth, to check new Opi- 
the Wnions and vain Curioſities. 
the Upon the whole matter, Biſhops ought 
and to conſider, that the Honour given them, 
juiet Wand the Revenues belonging to them, are 
Ii be ſuch Rewards for former Services, and ſuch 
Encouragements to go on to more Labour 
and Diligence, as ought to be improved, as 
ſo many Helps and Advantages for carryin 
on the Work of the Goſpel, and their hea- 
venly Father's buſineſs : They ought to me- 
uitate on theſe things, and te wholly in them ; 
that their prof ting may appear to all. They 
ought 


(32) 
ought to preach in ſeaſon, aud out of ſeaſcy, 
to exhort, admonifh, and rebuke, with all Au. 
thority. 

But if they abandon themſelves to SlotMyhich 
and Idleneſs, it they neglect their prope Ave m 
Function, and follow a ſecular, a vain, 2M they 
covetous or a luxurious Courſe of Life; ie ! 
they, not content with educating their Chi. Nnure 
dren well, and with ſuch a Competency a TB. 
may ſet them affoat in the World, think Heads n 
building up their own Houſes, and raifingW;hor 
up great Eſtates, they will put the World oH ncer 
many unacceptable Enquiries : Wherefon HReneß 
is this waſte made? Why are theſe Reve- 
nues continued to Men, who make ſuch an 
11] uſe of them ? and why is an order kept up, 
that does the Church ſo little good, and gives 
it ſo much ſcandal ? The Violences cf Arch: 
biſhop Laud, and his promoting abitrar 
Power, ruined himſelf and the Church both, 
A return of the like Practices will bring 
with it the like dreadful Conſequences : T he 


tion to 
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epted 


ongin: 
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| ac 
Labours and the Learning, the Moderation — 
and good Lives of the H iſhops of this Age ot ea 
have changed the Nation much, with rela- 1. 


tio! 
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tion to them, and have poſſeſſed them of 2 
eneral Eſteem ;- ſome fiery Spirits only ex- 
epted, who hate and revile them for that, 
hich is their true Glory : I hope another 
Ave may carry this yet much further, that 
„they may be univerſally looked on, as the 
3 true and tender-hearted Fathers of the 
hi hurch. | 

The Affinity of the matter 
eads me, before I enter on an- Concerning 


ting Wecher Scene, to ſay ſomewhat: Patrons. 
2 oncerning the Patronage of 
fore 


Benefices, which have a Care of Souls be- 
onging to them : it is a noble Dignity in 
Family; it was highly eſteemed in the 
imes of Popery, becauſe the Patron was to 
de named, in all the Maſſes ſaid in his 
urch : There is a more real value in it in 
bur Conſtitution, ſince the Patron has the 
Nomination of him, to whom the Care of 
douls is to be committed; which muſt take 
lace, unleſs ſome juſt and legal Exception 
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ot eaſy to be maintained, in the Courts of 
aw, where the Biſhop will ſoon be run in- 


to. 


an be made by the Biſhop. Even that is 
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to ſo great an Expence, that I am afraid mz. 
ny, rather than venture on that, receive un 
worthy Men into the ſervice of the Church 
who are in the ſequel Reproaches to it; ant 
this is often the caſe of the richeſt and bef: 
endowed benefices. | 

Some ſell the next Advowſon, which 
know is ſaid to be legal, tho' the Incum 
bent lies at the point of Death; others d 
not ſtick to buy and ſell Benefices, whe 
open and vacant, tho” this is declared to 
Simony by Law : Parents often buy then 
for their Children, and reckon that is thei 
Portion; in that caſe, it is true, there isn 
Perjury in taking the Oath, for the Perſu 
preſented is no party to the Bargain: Ofte 
Eccleſiaſticks themſelves buy the next Al 
vowſon, and lodge it with "Truſtees for 'thel 
own Advantage. 

Where nothing of all this Traffick inte! 


ow g1 
e dif 
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Age. 
venes, Patrons beſtow Bene fices on the 15 4 
Children or Friends, without confiderin * 


either their Abilities or Merit; Favour off n 
Kindred being the only thing that weis“ 
with them, When all this is laid togethe 
ho 


C35 1 
ow great a part of the Benefices of Englund 
e diſpoſed of, if not ſimoniacally, yet at 
aft unworthily, without regard to ſo ſacred 
Truſt, as the Care of Souls ? Certainly 
Patrons, who, without due Care and En- 
uiry, put Souls into bad hands, have much 
o anſwer for. 8 

Iwill not ſay, that a Patron is bound al- 
js to beſtow his Church on the beſt Man 
ecan find; that may put him on Anxicties, 
ut of which it will not be eaſy to extricate 
imſelf ; nor will it be always poſſible to 
allance the different Excellencies of Men, 
ho may have various Talents, that lie ſe- 
eral ways, and all of them may be uſeful, 
"me more, ſome leſs : But in this I am po- 
ie, that no Patron anſwers the Obligation 
{that Truſt, unleſs he is well perſuaded, 
hat the Clerk he preſents is a truely good 
lan, has a competent meaſure of Know- 
doe, Zeal and Diſcretion, ſo ſuited to the 
People, for whom he names him, that he 
W:3 reaſon to believe, he will be a faithful 
ator and a prudent Guide to them. 

_ © Patrons 
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Patrons ought to take this on their Con. 
ſcience, to manage it with great caution, 
and in the Fear of God, and not to enter 
into that filthy Merchindize of the Souls 
Men, which is too common ; it is like to he 
a Moth on their Eſtates, and may bring: 
Curſe on their F amilies, as well as on thei 
Perſons. | ned 
I do not enter into the ſcan- 

Non-refi- dalous Practices of Non: ref 
dence and dence and Pluralities, which 
Plurulities. are ſheltred by ſo many Colou 
of Law among us; where 

the Church of Rome, from whence we hat 
thoſe and many other Abuſes, has free 
herſelf from this, under which we till l. 
bour, to our great and juſt Reproach: Thi 
is ſo ſhameful a Profanation of Holy Thing 
that it ought to be treated with Deteſtaticn 
and Horror : Do ſuch Men think on the 
Vows, they made on their Ordination; © 
the Rules in the Scriptures, or on the Nu. 
ture of their Function, or that it is a Cat 
of Souls? How long, how long ſhall thisb 


the peculiar Diſgrace of our Church, which whic 
| for 
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for aught I know, is the only Church in the 
World that tolerates it? I muſt add, that TI 
do not reckon the holding poor Livings that 
le contiguous, a Plurality, where both are 


tent Maintenance. 
T have now gone thro' the 

moſt important things, that oc- Concerning 
(can-Mcur to my Thoughts with re- the Body of 
res lation to the Clergy: I turn the People. 
next to ſach Obſervations, Re- | 
fections, and Advices, as relate to the Laity. 
[ begin with the Body of the People : The 
Commonalty of this Nation are much the 
happieſt, and live the eaſieſt and the moſt 
plentifully of any, that ever I ſaw : They 
ae very ſagacious and ſkilful in managing all 
their Concerns ; but at the ſame time it is 
not to be conceived how ignorant they are, 
in the Matters of Religion: The Diſſenters 
have a much larger ſhare of Knowledge 
among them, than is among thoſe who come 
to our Churches. This is the more to be 


which Matters of Religion are wrote in this 
E Age, 


looked after, and both afford only a W 9 8 | 


wondered at, conſidering the Plainneſs, in 
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Age, and the many ſmall Books concernin 


theſe, that have been publiſhed of 1aMearers 
Years, which go at eaſy Rates, and «f =_ 
their Se. 


which many Thouſands are every Year ſent 
about, by charitable Societies in Londen, to 
be freely given to ſuch as will but take 
them, and read them: So that this Ignorance 
ſeems to be obſtinate and incurable. 
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Upon this Subject, all that I can propoſe, 
lies in two Advices to the Clergy : The one 
is, that they catechize the Youth much at 
Church, not only aſking the Queſtions and 
hearing the Anſwers, but joining to that 
the explaining the Terms in other Words, 
and by turning to the Bible for ſuch Paſſages, 
as prove or enlarge on them : T he doing 
this conſtantly, would infuſe into the next 
Age, a higher meaſure of Knowledge, than 
the preſent is like to be bleſs'd with. Long 
Sermons, in which Points of Divinity or 
Morality are regularly handled, are abore 
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the Capacity of the People ; ſhort and plain ns = 
ones, upon a large Portion of Scripture, What i 
would be better hearkened to, and have 1 lreng 
much better effect; they would make the *. 

\ 


Hearers 
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pearers underſtand and love the Scriptures 


ore. Preachers ought to dwell often, in 


their Sermons, on thoſe Sins that their Hear- 
es muſt needs know themſelves guilty of, 
they are ſo; ſuch as Swearing, Lying, 
Cheating, Drunkenneſs, leud Deportment, 
Breach of Promiſe, Love of the World, An- 
xr, Envy, Malice, Pride and Luxury: 
Hort Diſcourſes upon theſe, and often re- 
rated, in many Glances and Reflections 
on them, ſetting forth the real Evil of them, 
vith the ill Conſequences that follow, not 
only to others, but to the Perſons themſelves, 
re the beſt means can be thought of, for 
reforming them; and theſe will have an ef- 
{et on ſome, if not on many. But above 
al, and in order to all the reſt, they ought 
to be called on, upon all occaſions, to reflect 
on their ways, to conſider how they live, 
to pray in ſecret to God, confeſſing their 
ns to him, begging Pardon and Mercy for 
Vhat is paſt, and his Holy Spirit to aſſiſt, 
lrengthen, and direct them for the time to 
come, forming ſincere Reſolutions to amend 
their ways, with relation to every particu- 
E 2 lar 
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lar Sin, that they find they may have fallen 
into. If the Clergy will faithfully do their 
Duty in this method, and join to it earneſt 
Prayers for their People, they may hope 
thro' the Bleſſing of God to ſucceed better in 
their Labours. The People ought to be 
often put in mind of the true End of the 
Reſt on the Lord's Day, which is chiefly to 
give them time and opportunity, for Medi 
tations and Reflections on themſelves, on 
what they have ſaid or done, and on what 
has befallen them the former Week; and to 
conſider what may be before them, in the 
Week they are entring on. Miniſters ought 
to viſit their People, not only when they are 
ſick unto Death, but when they are in an il 
ſtate of Health, or when they are under A. 
fliction: Theſe are the times, in which their 
Spirits are tender, and they will beſt bent 
with a due freedom, which ought to be 
managed, in the diſcreeteſt and molt affec. 
tionate manner : And a Clergyman ought 
not to be a Reſpecter of Perſons, and megle 
the meaneſt of his Cure: 'T hey have as im 
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len Mnortal Souls as the greateſt, and for which 
cir Chriſt has paid the ſame Ranſom. 
i From the Commonalty I turn 
opel v the Gentry : They are for the Of the 
rin noſt part the worſt inſtructed, Gentry, 
bend the leaſt knowing of any of 
the their Rank, I ever went amongſt. The 
7 to Scotch, tho' leſs able to bear the Expence of a 
edi-M karned Education, are much more knowing: 
on theReaſon of which is this; the Scotch, even of 
hat indifferent Fortunes, ſend private Tutors with 
d to their Children, both to Schools and College; 
the theſe look after the young Gentlemen, Mor- 
wont mags and Evenings, and read over with them 
are what they have learned, and fo make them 
ig perfecter in it: They generally go abroad a 
Year or two, and ſee the World ; this ob- 
lives them to behave themſelves well Where= 
8 a Gentleman here is often both ill taught 
and ill bred: This makes him haughty and 
nſolent. The Gentry are not early acquaint- 
ed with the Principles of Religion: So that, 
ater they have forgot their Catechiſm, they 
acquire no more new Knowledge, but what 
they learn in Plays and Roman aces : They 
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grow 1 to find it a modiſh thing, that looks 
like Wit and Spirit, to laugh at Religion and 
Virtue; and ſo become crude and unpoliſhed 
Infidels. If they have taken a wrong Tinc- 
ture at the Univerſity, that too often diſpoſe, 
them to hate and deſpiſe all thoſe, who ſepa- 
rate from the Church, tho' they can give no 
better Reaſon than the Papiſts have for hating 
Hercticks, becauſe they forſake the Church: 
In thoſe Seats of Education, inſtead of being 
formcd to love their Country and . Conſtity- 
tion, the Laws and Liberties of it, they are 
rather diſpoſed to love ArbitraryGovernment, 
ahd to become Slaves to abſolute Monarchy: 
A Change of Intereſt, Provocation, or ſome 
other Conſideration may ſet them right again 
as to the Publick ; but they have no inward 
Principle of Love to their Country, and of 
publick Liberty: So that they are ealily 
brought to like Slavery, if they may be the 
Tools for managing it. 
This is a diſmal Repreſen- 
The Danger tation of things; I have ſeen 
of loſing the Nation thrice, on the 
Publick Li- brink of Ruin, by Men thus 
berty, tainted, After the Reſtora- 
tion, 
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ton, all were running faſt into Slavery; 
had King Charles the Second been attentive 
ned to thoſe bad Deſigns (which he purſued af- 
ne- terwards with more caution) upon his firſt 
les Return, Slavery and Abſolute Power might 
pa- then have been ſettled into a Law, with a 
no Revenue able to maintain it: He plaid away 
ins MW that Game without thought, and he had 
ch: ¶ den honeſt Miniſters, who would not ſerve 
ing him in it; after all that he did, during the 
itu- WM Courſe of his Reign, it was ſcarce credible, 
are ¶ that the fame Temper ſhould have returned 
nt, in his Time; yet he recovered it in the laſt 
hy: bur Years of his Reign ; and the Gentry of 
Mc Wl Enzland were as Active and Zealous, to 
an WMthrow-up all their Liberties, as their Ance- 
ard I tors ever had been to preſerve them. This 
d of continued above half a Year in his Brother's 
Reign; and he depended ſo much upon it, 
the bat he thought it could never go out of 

his hands : Put he, or rather his Prieſts, had 
the Skill and Dexterity to play this Game 
likewiſe away, and loſe it a ſecond time; 
ſo that, at the Revolution, all ſeemed to 
ome again into their Wits. But Men, 
Who 
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who have no Principles, cannot be ſteady ; 
now the greater part of the capital Gentry 
ſeem to return again to a Love of Tyranny, 
provided they may be the Under-'Tyrants 
themſelves; and they ſeem to be even un- 
eaſy with a Court, when it will not be as 
much a Court as they would have it. I his 
is a folly of ſo particular a nature, tha 
really it wants a name; it is natural for 
poor Men, who have little to loſe, and 
much to hope for, to become the Inſt1y- 
ments of Slavery ; but it is an extravacance, 
peculiar to our Age, to ſec rich Men grow 
as it were in love with Slavery and Arbitra 
ry Power. The Root of all this is, that our 
Gentry are not betimes poſſeſſed with a true 
Meaſure of ſolid Knowledge and ſound Re 
ligion, with a Love to their Country, a Ht 
tred of Tyranny, and a Zeal for Liber, 
Plutarch's Lives, with the Greek and Romat 
Hiſtory, ought to be early put in thet 
hands; they ought to be well acquainted with 
all Hiſtory, more particularly that of ou 
own Nation ; which they ſhould not real 
in Abridgments, but in the fulleſt and mo 
: copiou 
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ly ; Mepious Collectors of it, that they may ſee 
try MW the bottom, what is our Conſtitution, and 
ny, Wvbat are our Laws, what are the Methods 
nts bed Princes have taken to enſlave us, and 
by what Conduct we have been preſerved: 
Gentlemen ought to -obſerve theſe things, 
nd to entertain one another often upon 
heſe Subjects, to raiſe in themſelves, and 
o ſpread around them to all others, a noble 
Ardour for Law and Liberty. They ought 
o underſtand Popery well, to view it in its 
foliticks, as well as in its religious Corrup- 
lons, that they may obſerve and guard 
gainſt their ſecreteſt Practices; particularly 
oull dat main one, that prevails ſo fatally among 
rs, of making us deſpiſe the foreign Church- 
Re, and hate the Diſſenters at home. The 
vhole Body of Proteſtants, if united, might 
be an equal Match to the Church of Reme : 
lt is much ſuperior to them in Wealth and 
in Force, if it were animated with the 
Leal, which the Monaſtick Orders, but 
chiefly the Jeſuits, ſpread thro? their whole 
Communion : Whereas the Reformed are 
wid and unconcerned, as well as disjointed 
UL 
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in Matters that relate to Religion. Th 
chief Maxim by which Men, who have 

true Zeal for their Religion and their Coun 
try, ought to govern themſelves, is, to liy 
within the Extent of their Eſtates, to b 
above Luxury and Vanity, and all Expence 
that waite their Fortunes: Luxury mul 
drive them to court Favour, to depend o 
Minifters, and to aſpire after Flaces zn 
Penſions; and as the ſecking after thel 
does ofren compleat the Ruin of broke 
Families, ſo in many they prove only 

| Reprieve, and not a Recovery; whereas he 
who is contented with his Fortune, and 
meaſures his way of Living by it, has an 
other Root within him; out of which every 
noble and generous Thought will natural) 
ſpring. Publick Liberty has no ſure Foun- 
dation but in Virtue, in Parſimony and Ms 
deration : Where theſe fail, Liberty may be 
preſerved by Accidents and Circumſtances 
Affairs, but it has no bottom to reſt ſecure 
on. A knowing and virtucus Gentleman, 
who underſtands his Religion and loves it 


who practiſes the true Rules of Virtue, wit 
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tAﬀetation and Moroſeneſs, who knows 
ugh of Law, to keep his Neighbours in 
ler, and to give them good Advice; who 
eps Meetings for his County, and reſtrains 
ce and Diſorder at them; who lives hoſ- 
wbly, frugally and charitably; who re- 
kts and encourages good Clergymen, and 
hips God, both in his Family and at 
urch; who educates his Children well, 
to treats his Servants gently, and deals 
witably with his "Tenants and all others, 
th whom he has any Concerns; ſuch 2 
lan ſhines, and is a publick Bleſſing to all 
lat fee him, or come near him. Some 
ch Inſtances are yet left among us; but 
s! there are not many of them. Can 
te be any thing more barbarous, or ra- 
er treacherous, than for Gentlemen to 


dun 8 5 
M3 ink it is one of the Honours of their 
be louſes, that none muſt go out of them ſo- 
alt is but a little more infamous to poi- 


n them; and yet this paſſes as a Character 
a noble Houſe-keeper, who entertains 
i Friends kindly. Idleneſs and Ignorance 
vith ſe the Ruin of the greateſt part, who, if 


out they 
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they are not fit for better things, ſhould de Tha 
ſcend to any thing, rather than ſuffer them 
ſelves to ſink into Sloth ; that will carr 
them to the Exceſſes of Hunting, Gaming 
and Drinking, which may ruin both Soul 
Body and Eſtate. If a Man, by an ill-ma 
naged or a neglected Education, is ſo tur 
ed, that every ſort of Study or Reading i 
Burden; then he ought to try if he has ſte te 
Genius to any Mechaniſm, that may be ai: tho 
Entertainment to him: The managing the 2 
Garden is a noble, and may be made a uſef 
Amuſement ; the taking ſome part of! 
Eſtate into his own hands, if he looks care 
fully to it, will both employ his Time wel 
and may turn to a good Account; in ledge 
word, ſome Employments may be ben Lang 
than others; but there is no Employmel that « 
ſo bad, as the having none at all; ti of N: 
Mind will contract a Ruſt, and an UnfitnalY the V 
for every good thing; and a Man mull for th 
either fill up his Time with good or at lea man 
innocent Buſineſs, or it will run to of La 
worſt ſort of Waſte, to Sin and Vice. and a 
WI I hay Lane 
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[have often thought it a- great 

Error, to waſte young Gentle - Errors in 
men's Years ſo long, in learning Education. 
Latin, by ſo tedious a Grammar; 

| know thoſe, who are bred to the Profeſ- 
ſons in Literature, muſt have the Latin cor- 
realy ; and for that, the Rules of Grammar 
re neceſſary: but theſe are not at all requi- 
ſte to thoſe, who need only ſo much Latin, 
s thoroughly to underſtand and delight in 
the Reman Authors and Poets. But ſup- 
poſe a Youth had, either for want of Memo- 
ry or of Application, an incurable Averſion 
to Latin, his Education is not for that to 
be deſpaired of; there is much noble Know- 


Languages; Geography, Hiſtory, chiefly 
that of our own Country, the Knowledge 
of Nature, and the more practical Parts of 
the Mathematicks (if he has not a Genius 
for the demonſtrative) may make a Gentle- 
man very knowing, tho” he has not a Word 
of Latin; there is a Fineneſs of Thought, 
and a Nobleneſs of Expreſſion indeed in the 
latin Authors, that will make them the En- 

F tertainment 


ledge to be had in the Engliſb and French 
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tertainment of a Man's whole Life, if he 
once underſtands and reads them with de. 
light : But if this cannot be attained to, l 
would not have it reckoned, that the Edu. 
cation of an ill Latin Scholar is to be given 
over. A competent meaſure of the Know. 
ledge of the Law is a good Foundation, for 
diftin guiſhing a Gentleman; but I am in 
doubt, whether his being for ſome time in 
the Inns of Court will contribute much to 
this, if he is not a ſtudious Perſon : Thoſe 
who think they are there, only to paſs away 
ſo many of their Years, commonly run to- 
gether, and live both idly and viciouſly, l 
ſhould imagine it a much better way, tho 
it is not much practiſed, to get a learned 
young Lawyer, who has not got into much 
Buſineſs, to come and paſs away a long Va- 


cation or two with a Gentleman, to carry 


him through ſuch an Introduction to the 
Study of the Law, as may give him a full 
View of it, and good Directions how to 
proſecute his Study in it. A, competent 


Skill in this makes a Man very uſeful in his 
Country, both in conducting his own Af 


fairs, 
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he firs, and in giving good Advice to thoſe 
de. bout him: It will enable him to be a good 
„I Juſtice of Peace, and to ſettle Matters by 
lu- Arbitration, ſo as to prevent Law-ſuits ; 
en ind, which ought to be the Top of an Eng- 
v. % Gentleman's Ambition, to be an able 
for WM Parliament Man: to which no Gentleman 
in BY ought to pretend, unleſs he has a true Zeal 
in for his Country, with an inflexible Integrity 
to and Reſolution to purſue what appears to 
ole I him juſt and right, and for the good of the 
2 WI Publick : The Parliament is the Fountain of 
to. Law, and the Fence of Liberty; and no 
I WY fort of Inſtruftion is ſo neceſſary for a Gen- 
ho i deman, as that which may qualify him to 
appear there with Figure and Reputation. 
ich Gentlemen in their Mar- | 
raves ought to conſider a great Aud in 
many things more than For- Marriages. 
tune, tho', generally ſpeaking, | 
that is the only thing ſought for: A gocd 
Underſtanding, good Principles, and a good 
_ Temper, with a liberal Education, and ac- 
hs WY ceptable Perſon, are the firſt things to be 
. NH And certainly Fortune ought to 
15, T3 come- 
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come after all theſe. Thoſe Bargains now 
in faſhion make often unhallowed Marriages, 
in which (beſides the greater Evils) more 
Fortune is often waſted, than is. brought, 
with a vain, a fooliſh, an indiſcreet and a 
hated Wife. The firſt Thought in chooſing 
a Wife ought to be, to find a Help meet for 
the Man: In a married State the mutual 
Study of both ought to be to help and pleaſe 
one another: This is the Foundation of all 
domeſtick Happineſs; as to ſtay at home 
and to love home, is the greateſt help to 
Induſtry, .Order and the good Government 
of a Family, I have dwelt the longer on 
this Article, becauſe on the forming the 
Gentry well, the good Government of the 


Nation, both in and out of Parliament, 


does ſo much depend. 

As for the Men of Trade and 
1 Buſineſs, they are, generally 
4. — ſpeaking, the beſt Body in the 


| Nation, generous, ſober, and 
charitable : So that, while the People in the 
Country are ſo immerſed in their Affairs, 
that the Senſe of Religion cannot an 

em, 


„ | | 
tem, there is a better Spirit ſtirring in out 
Cities; more Knowledge, mote Zeal, and 
more Charity, with a great deal more of 
Devotion. There may be too much of Va- 
tity, with too pompous an Exterior, mixed 
with theſe in the capital City ; but upon the 
whole, they are the beſt we have: Want of 
Exercife is a great Prejudice to their Health, 
nd a Corrupter of their Minds, by raiſing 
Vapours and Melancholy, that fills many 
with dark Thoughts, rendring Religion, 
which affords the trueſt Joy, a Burden to 
them, and making them even a Burden to 
themfelves ; this furniſhes Prejudices againſt 
Religion to thoſe, who are but too much 
lifpoſed to ſeek for them. The too con- 
fant Tntercourſe of Vifits in Town is a vaſt 
Conſumption of Time, and gives much 
occafton to Talk, which is at beſt idle, if 
not worſe: This certainly wants Regulation, 
and is the Effect of Idleneſs and Vanity. | 
The Stage is the great Cor- : 
fupter of che Town; and Of the gar 
the bad People of the 2 
bare been the chief Corrupters of the wk 
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who run moſt after thoſe. Plays that defile 
the Stage and the Audience: Poets will ſee; 
to pleaſe, as Actors will look for ſuch Pieces, 
as draw the moſt Spectators: They pretend 
their deſign is to diſcourage Vice; but they 
do really recommend it, in the moſt effec. 
tual manner. It is a ſhame to our Nation 
and Religion, to ſee the Stage ſo reform'd in 
France, and ſo polluted ftill in England, 
Moliere for Comedy, and Racine for Tra- 
gedy, are great Patterns ; few can, and as 
few will ſtudy to copy after them. But, till 
another Scene appears, certainly our Plays 
are the greateſt Debauchers of the Nation. 

Gaming is a waſte of Time, that riſes out 
of Idleneſs, and is kept up by Covetouſneſs; 

thoſe who can think, read, or write to any 


purpoſe, and thoſe who underſtand what 


Converſation and Friendſhip are, will net 
want ſuch a Help to wear out the Day; lo 
that upon the whole matter, Sloth and Igno- 
rance, bad Education and ill Company, are 
the chief Sources of all our Vice and Difor- 


ders. 
The 
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The ill Methods of Schools 
nd Colleges give the chief Of educa- 
Riſe to the Irregularities of the ting the 
Gentry 3 as the breeding young other Sex. 
Women to Vanity, Dreſſing 
nd a falſe Appearance of Wit and Beha- 
our, without proper Work or a due Mea- 
jure: of Knowledge and a ſerious Senſe of 
Religion, is the Source of the Corruption 
of that Sex: Something like Monaſteries 
mithout Vows would be a glorious Deſign, 
nd might be ſo ſet on foot, as to be the 
Honour of a Queen on the Throne : But I 
vill purſue this no further. 

My next Addreſs is to the | 
Kblity ; ; moſt of what I have 5 Ne N. 
ropoſed to our Gentry does, 2 
na more eminent manner belong to Gam 8 
te higher their Condition is raiſed above 
her Gentlemen, ſo much the more emi- 
nent ought they to be in Knowledge and. 
Victue ; the Share they have in Judicature 
in the Houſe of Lords, ſhould oblige them 
to acquaint themſelves with the Rules and. 
Principles of Law ; tho' an unbiaſſed Inte- 


grity, 
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erity, neither moved by Friendſhip nor Par 
ty, with a true Underſtanding, will for the 
moſt part dire& them in their Judgment, 
ſince few Caſes occur, where the Point o 

Law is dark or doubtful. 
Every Perfon of a high 
07 their E- Rank, whoſe Eſtate can bear 
ducation. it, ought to have two Perſons 
to manage his Education; the 
one a Governor to form his Mind, to give 
him true Notions, to repreſent Religion and 
Virtue in a proper Light to him, to give 
him a View of Geography, not barely de- 
ſcribing the Maps, but adding to it the Na- 
tural Hiſtory of every Country, its Produc- 
tions, Arts, and Trade, with the Religion 
and Government of the Country, and a ge- 
neral Idea of the Hiſtory of the World, and 
of the various Revolutions, that have hap- 
pened in it. Such a View will open a young 
Perfon's Mind : It muſt be often gone over, 
to fix it well, The ancient Government 
in Greece, but much more that of Rent, 
muſt be minutely delivered, that the Difte- 
rence, between a juft and a vicious Go- 
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emment, may be well apprehended. The 
Fall of the Roman Greatneſs, under the Em- 
xrors, by reaſon of the abſolute Power, 
kat let Vice in upon them, which corrupt-. 
not only their Courts, but their Armies, 
ught to be fully opened: Then the Gothich 
Government, and the Feudal Law ſhould 
e clearly explained, to open the Original 
our own Conſtitution. In all this, the 
thief Care of a wiſe and good Former of 
Youth ought to be, to poſſeſs a young Mind 
rith noble Principles of Juſtice, Liberty and 
Virtue, as the true Baſis of Government; 
nd with an Averſion to Violence and Ar- 
ltrary Power, ſervile Flattery, Faction and 
Luxury, from which the Corruption and 
kun of all Governments have ariſen. 
To this Governor (qualified for all this, 
to be ſought out and hired at any rate) I 
would join a Maſter for Languages and other - 
kings, in which this young Lord is to be 
nſtructed ; who ought to be put under the 
Direction and Eye of the Governor, that 
ls Time may not be loſt in Trifles ; that 
cg of Pedantry or of Affectation may be 
infuſed 


infuſed into a young Mind, which is to b 
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prepared for greater Things. A Simplicit 
of Style, with a true and grave Pronuncia 
tion, ought to be well looked to; and thi 
young Nobleman ought to be accuſtomed 


as he grows up, to ſpeak his Thoughts, oof 


the ſudden, with a due Force and Weigh 
both of Words and Voice. I have ofte 
wondered to ſee Parents, who are to leavi 
vaſt Eftates, and who ſtick at no expence it 
other Things, yet be fo Frugal and Narroy 


in the Education of their Children. The 


owe to their Country a greater Care in pr 
paring the Eldeſt, to make that Figure in it 
to which he is born : And they owe to thei 
younger Children, who are not to be { 
plentifully provided, ſuch a liberal Educ: 
tion, as my fit them to anſwer the Digni 


of their Birth, and prepare them for En 


ployments, by which they may in time gi 
a further Strength and Addition to their Fa 
mily. I have been amazed to fee, how pio 
fuſe ſome are, in procuring good Dancin 
Fencing, and Riding-Maſters for their Chil 
dren, and ſetting them out in fine Clothes 


All. 
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pd how ſparing they are in that, which i is 
te chief and moſt important thing, and 
mich in time may become the moſt uſeful, 
kth to themſelves and to their Country. I 
ok on the Education of the Youth, as the 
Foundation of all that can be propoſed, for 
wering the next Age: It ought to be one 
the chief Cares of all Governments, tho 
ure is nothing more univerſally neglected. 
tlow.do ſome of our Peers ſhine, meerly 
(their Virtue and Knowledge; and what 
WW contemptible figure do others make, with 
their high Titles and great Eſtates ? 
Noblemen begin to neglect the | 
wing Chaplains in their Houſes, Of their 
ul do not much wonder at it, Chaplains. 
en I reflect on the Behaviour ; 

too many of theſe ; light and idle, vain 
1 inſolent, impertinent and pedantick ; 
this want however, the Worſhip of God, 
ud the Inſtruction of Servants is quite neg- 
med: But, if a little more care were taken 
chooſe well, a Lord might make a good 
le of a Chaplain, not only for thoſe ends, 
ch I have mentioned, but for the read- 
| ing 
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ing ſuch Books, as the Lord deſires to 
well informed about, but has not leiſure t 
peruſe himſelf. Theſe he may read by h 
Chaplain, and receive an Account of the 
from him, and fee what are the princip 
things to be learnt from them, for whid 
he may find leiſure, tho' not for the who 
Book: By this means he may keep his Chaj 
lain well employed, and may encreaſe | 
own Stock of Knowledge, and be well tu 
niſhed with relation to all new Books a 
new Queſtions, that are ſtarted. The F 
mily of a Nobleman, well choſen and w 
ordered, might look like a little Court 
his Country : For tho? it is a Happineſs 
the Nation, that the great number of ic 
and uſeleſs Retainers, that were about N 
blemen anciently, is much reduced; 
ſtill they muſt entertain many Servants, 
be either Nuſances where they live, or to 
a Pattern to others. The greater Men a 
they ought to be the more modeſt and ay 
ble, and more eaſy of Acceſs, that ſo tl 
may, by the beſt ſort of Popularity, ren 


- themſelves acceptable to their Count 
"2 


they 
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they ought more particularly, to protect 
the Oppreſſed, to mortify Inſolence and In- 
juſtice, and to enter into the true Grievances 
of their Country; that they may repreſent 
theſe, where it may be proper ; and ſhew 
leaſt a tender Care of thoſe, who ought 
to be protected by them, if they cannot ef- 
ſectually procure a Redreſs of their Grievan- 
ces. A continued Purſuit of ſuch Methods, 
with an exemplary Deportment, would ſoon 
reſtore the Nobility to their ancient Luſtre, 
from which they ſeem very ſenſible how 
much they are fallen, tho' they do not take 
the proper Methods to recover it. Have 

ve not ſeen in our Time four dr five Lords, 
by their Knowledge, good Judgment and 
Integrity; raiſe the Houſe of Peers to a pitch 
of Reputation and Credit, that ſeemed once 
beyond the Expectation or Belief of thoſe, 
vo now ſee it? A Progreſs in this Method 
will give them ſuch Authority in the Na- 
tion, that they will be able, not only to 
lupport their own Dignity, but even to 
ſupport the Throne and the Church. If 
lv ſmall a number has raiſcd Peerage to 


G ſuch 
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ſuch a Regard, that the People, contrary to 
all former Precedents, have conſider'd them 
more- than their own Repreſentatives ; 
what might not be expected from a greater 
number purſuing the ſame Methods ? Theſe 
would become again that, which their Ti- 
tle imports, the Peers of the Crown as well 
as of the Kingdom, of which that noble 
Right of putting on their Coronets, at the 
Coronation, is a clear Proof. Great Titles, 
ſeparated from the great Eſtates and the In- 
tereſt their Anceſtors had in their Countries, 
muſt ſink, if not ſupported with ſomewhat 
of more Value, great Merit and a ſublime 
Virtue. 7 
After I have offered what ! 
Concerning thinkof the greateſt Importance 
the two to the ſeveral Ranks of Men in 
Houſes of the Nation, I go next to conſi- 
Parliament. der that auguſt Body, in which 

they are all united; I mean 

the Parliament. As long as Elections are 
ſet to ſale, ſolong we are under a Diſeaſe in 
our Vitals, that if it be not remedicd in 
time, muſt ruin us at laſt, and end in a 
| Change 
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Change of Government ; and what. that 
may be, God only knows, 

All Laws that can be made, | 
will prove ineffectual to cure fo Of Elec- 
great an Evil, till there comes to tions. 
de a Change and Reformation of 
Morals in the Nation; ve ſee former Laws 
are evaded, and fo will all the Laws that can 
be made, till the Candidates and Electors 
both become Men of another Temper and 
other Principles, than appear now among 
them : The Expence of Elections ruins 
Families ; and theſe Families will come in 
time to expect a full Reparation from the 
Crown ; or they will take their Revenges 
on it, if that Hope fails them: The Com- 
mons will grow inſolent upon it, and look 
on the Gentry as in their dependance; du- 
ring the War, and while the Heat of Par- 
ties ferments ſo much, it is not eaſy to find 
a proper Remedy for this. When the War 
is over, one Expedient in the power of the 
Crown is, to declare that Elections to Par- 
lament ſhall be annual: But, if the ſame 
Heat and Rivalry of Parties ſhould fill con- 


G 2 tinue, 
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tinue, that would ruin Families but ſo much 
the ſooner, a 

The moſt promiſing Expedient, next to 
a general Reformation, which may ſcem (00 
remote and too hopeleſs a Proſpect, is to 
try how this great Diviſion of the Nation 
into Whig and Tory may be leſſened, if 
not quite removed : Great numbers on both 
ſides are drawn, to take up many groundlels 
Jealouſies one of another, with which Men 

of honeſt Minds are poſſeſſed. 
There are many of the 
Of the Pur- Tories, that without doubt 
ties of Ng look towards St. Germ-izns and 
and Tory. France ; but this is not true of 
the Bulk of their Party. Ma- 
ny Infidels, who hate all Religion and ll 
Churches alike (being only againſt the 
Church of E:g/ard becauſe it is in poſſeſſion) 
do join with the Whigs and the Diſſenters, 
and appear for them; from thence the ill- 
diſpoſed Tories poſſeſs many of thoſe, who 
are better minded, with an Opinion, that 
the Whigs, favour. the Diſſenters, only to 
ruin and deſtroy Religion: And great Mul- 
titudes 
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| Ef titudes of unthinking and ignorant Men are 
drawn into this Snare. The Principles of 
the Whigs lead them to be for the Revolu- 
tion, and for every thing that has been done 
to ſupport and eſtabliſh that ; and therefore 
thoſe who, in their Hearts, hate the Revo- 
lution, fortify and promote their Deſigns, 
by keeping up a Jealouſy of all that Body, 
which alone can and muſt ſupport it. The 
Whigs are indeed favoured by the Diſſenters, 
becauſe they ſee their Principles are for To- 
leration, in which, it is viſible, that the 
t Diſſenters acquieſce, without purſuing any 
4 I Deſign, contrary to the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
into which the far greater number of them 
might be brought, if but a very few Con- 
il Wl ceflions were made them. On the other 
e hand, the Whigs, ſeeing the Leaders of the 
1) I Tories drive on ill Deſigns fo viſibly, (en- 
3, deavouring to weaken che Government, to 
- disjoint the Alliance, and to put an untime- 
% I ly End to the War, thereby ferving the In- 
at I tereſts of France and of the Pretender) and. 
o I that they are followed in this by the Body of 
- I the Tories, who promote their Elections, 
C5 G 3 and; 


a 
and adhere to them in all Diviſions in the 


in one Party with them, from thence con- 
clude, that they are all equally concerned, 
and alike guilty: And thus they are jealous 
of them all. This Averſion is daily grow- 
ing, and will certainly continue as long as 
the War laſts; when that is ended, it may 
poſſibly abate : but ſo great a Diſeaſe will 
not be cured, till a Prince of Spirit and Au- 
thority, managed with Temper and Diſcre- 
tion, undertakes the Cure. We ſee Oaths 
and Subſcriptions make no Diſcrimination, 
fince the Abjuration, tho' penned as fully as 
Words can go, has been taken by ſome, who 
ſeem reſolved to ſwallow down every thing 
in order to the throwing up all at once, it 
they ſhould come to have a clear Majority 
in Parliament, and durſt lay aſide the Matk, 
In the Parliament of 1701, called the Im- 
peaching Parliament, and in the firſt Parlia- 
ment called by the Queen, there was a Ma- 
jority of Tories ; yet it appeared, the Men 
of ill deſigns durſt not venture to diſcover 
themſelves to their Party and to the N m_ ; 

2 | - 


two Houſes of Parliament, and are united 
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ie o they proceeded with Caution. They de- 
d figned in 1701 to have had the Duke of Au- 
n- acknowledged, in order to have diſgraced 
d, I the late King, and his faithfulleſt Miniſters 
that ſo the Princes abroad, who could do 
- nothing without Aſſiſtance from England, 
a8 deſpairing of that, might be forced to ſub- 
ay Init to the Offers France made them. In 
ill WY the firſt Year of the Queen's Reign, they 
u- durſt make no viſible Steps that way neither; 
e- but they tried to raiſe the Heat againſt the 
1; Diſſenters, to make a Breach on the Tole- 
n, Y ration, and to give that Body of Men ſuch 
as Ya Jealouſy of the Government, as ſhould 
ho quite diſhearten Them, who were always 
ng che readieſt to lend Money to the Publick, 
ir without which the War could hot be car- | 
ity ¶ ned on vigorouſly. By this it may appear, 

tk. ¶ that many of the Tories have not thoſe 

m- Views and Deſigns, that perhaps ſome of 
lia - their Leaders may be juſtly charged with. 
la- Now a wiſe and an active Prince may find 
len © Methods, to undeceive thoſe who are thus 
ver N fatally impoſed on, and led blindfold into 
on; the ſerving the ill Deſigns of others; eſpe- 
ſo cially, 


— — — — — 
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cially, if he will propoſe it, as a ſure wayſþ Jea19! 
to his Favour, for all whom he employs \iruler 


to procure a better Underſtanding, and fre The 
quent Meetings, among the Men of goodfſÞ*'y p. 
Lives and ſoft Tempers in both Parties, whoſſſrve th 
by a mutual Converſation will ſo open them- he o 
ſelves to one another, that Jealouſies may ouſe 
by this means be eaſily removed. I can car the! 
ry this no further at preſent; Men of goodſng/a7:: 
Intentions will eaſily find out proper Me. Nation 
thods to bring about this worthy Deſign off no E 
healing a Breach, that has rent the NationſſÞrough 
from top to bottom. The Parties are nowſÞudy, 
fo ſtated and kept up, not only by the Elec-antage 
tions of Parliament-Men that return everyſſors ; a 
third Year, but even by the yearly EleQtionshich | 
of Mayors and Corporation-Men, that theyſſerty, - 
know their Strength; and in every Cornerſuch | 
of the Nation, the two Parties ſtand, as iti Wes u 
were, liſted againft one another. This mayſſtere c: 
come, in ſome critical Time or other, aten, 
the Death of a Prince, or on an Invaſion, to dige! 
Have terrible Effects; as at preſent it creates Nbhance 


among the beſt of each Side, a Coldneſs and if Suit 
4 a Jea - Nutire 


Fw 7 
ray Jealouſy, and a great deal of Hatred and 
ys irulence among the much greater part. 
There are two things of a 
ery publick Nature, that de- The Cor- 
krve the Care of a Parliament: rection of 
he one muſt begin in the our Laws. 
Houſe of Lords, and the other 
the Houſe of Commons. The Law of 
gland is the greateſt Grievance of the 
Nation, very expenſive and dilatory : There 
no End of Suits, eſpecially when they are 
Irought into Chancery. It is a matter of deep 
owſÞtudy, to be exact in the Law; great Ad- 
antages are taken, upon inconſiderable Er- 
"Is ; and there are loud Complaints of that, 
mich ſeems to be the chief Security of Pro- 
erty, I mean Juries, which are ſaid to be 
ner nuch practiſed upon. If a happy Peace 
s ies us quiet, to look to our own Affairs, 
nay ere cannot be a worthier Deſign under- 
tWiken, than to reduce the Law into Method, 
toſſo digeſt it into a Body, and to regulate the 
tes hancery, ſo as to cut off the Tediouſneſs 
andſpf Suits, and, in a word, to compile one 
ex-ſitire Syſtem of our Laws. The Work 
cannot 


fre 
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cannot be undertaken, much leſs finiſhed 
but dy ſo great an Authority, as at leaſt an 
Addreſs from the Houſe of Lords to the 
Queen. Nothing, after the War is happil 
ended, can raiſe the Glory of her Reig 
more, than to ſee ſo noble a Deſign ſet o 
foot in her Time: This would make he: 
Name facred to Poſterity, which would ſen{# 
hibly feel all the Taxes, they have raiſed 
fully repaid them, if the Law were mai; 
ſhorter, clearer, more certain, and of le{f 


Expence. 
The other Matter, thai 
Proviſions muft take its riſe in the HoulY, 
for the Poor. of Commons, is about th 
Poor, and ſhould be muc} 
laid to heart. It may be thought a ſtrang 
Motion from a Biſhop, to wiſh that the Ad 
for charging every Pariſh to maintain thei 
own Poor, were well reviewed, if not quit 
taken away; this ſeems to encourage id 
and lazy People in their Sloth, when the 
know they muſt be maintained: I kno 
no other Place in the World, where ſuch 
Law \ was ever made. Scotland is much thi 
poore 


1 

poreſt part of the Iſland; yet the Poor * 
re maintained by the voluntary Charities of 
Mic People; Holland is the perfecteſt Pat- 
ern, for putting Charity in a good Method; 
ie Poor work as much as they can; they 
e humble and induſtrious ; they never aſk 
y Charity; and yet they are well relieved, 
Vhen the Poor ſee, that their Supply muſt 
a great meaſure depend on their Beha- 
Jour and on their Induſtry, as far as it can 
o, it will both make them better in them- 
lves, and move others to ſupply them more 
xt ; and when Mens Ofterings are 
(and yet are called for, every time they 
) to Church or to Sacrament) this will 
blige thoſe, who diſtribute them, to be ex- 
Wt and impartial in it; ſince their ill Con- 


i might make the Givers truſt them with 
theſe; Charity no more, but diſtribute it 
Ju Wiemſelves. If a Spirit of true Piety and 


harity ſhould ever prevail in this Nation, 
boſe, whoſe Condition raiſes them above 
de Drudgery of ſervile Labour, might em- 
loy ſome Years of their Life in this Labour 
Lon 'e, and relieve one another in their 

turn, 
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turn, and ſo diſtribute among them this nc 
ble Part of Government. All this mult be 
gin in the Houſe of Commons ; and I leay 
it to the Conſideration of the wiſe and wor 
thy Members of that Body, to turn thei 
Thoughts to this, as ſoon as by a happ 
Peace we are delivered from the Cares « 
the War, and are at leiſure to think of ou 
own Affairs at home. 

One thing more I preſum 
Of ſhorter to ſuggeſt, which is, that w 
Seſſions if may have fewer and ſhorte 
Parliament. Seſſions of Parliament; th 


ſtaying long in Town bot 


waſtes Eſtates, and corrupts the Morals « 
Members ; their beginning ſo late in th 
Day to enter upon Buſineſs is one great oc 
caſion of long Seffions ; they are ſeldon 
met, till about twelve o'Clock ; and excep 
on a Day, in which ſome great Points ar 
to be diſcuſſed, upon which the Parties d 
vide, they grow diſpoſed to riſe after two © 
three Hours ſitting. The Authority of th 
Prince muſt be interpoſed to make them re 
turn to the old Hours of eight and nine 
an 
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and if, from that time, they ſate till two, 
a great deal of Buſineſs might be diſpatched 
in a ſhort Seſſion. It is alſo to be hoped 
that, when the War i ended, Parliaments 
will not give the neceſlary Supplies from 
Year to Year, as in the time of War, but 
will ſettle Methods for paying the Publick 
Debt, and for the Support of the Govern- 
ment, for two, if not for three Years. The 
ill Effects of an Annual Meeting of Par- 
liament are ſo viſible and ſo great, that I 


hope nothing but invincible Neceſſity will | | 


ever keep us under the Continuance of ſo 
great an Inconvenience. I ſpeak of this with 
the more Concern, becauſe this is not only 
a great Charge on Biſhops, heavy on the 
richer, and intolerable to the poorer Biſhop- - | 
ricks; but chiefly, becauſe it calls them away 
from their Dioceſles, and from minding their 
proper Work, and fills their Heads too much | 
with Secular Thoughts, and obliges them 
to mix todo much with Secular Company; 
from which the more abſtracted they are, 
as their Minds will be purer and freer, fo 
they will be able to follow their own Buſineſs 
H with 
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with leſ. diſtraction, in à more conſtant At- 
tendance on the Miniſtry of the Word and 
Prayer, to which, in imitation of the Apo- 
Kles, they ought to give themſelves conti- 
nually. RE 

I have now gone over what ſeemed to me 
molt praQticable, as well as moſt important, 
for all Ranks of Men ſeverally in the Na- 
tion, as well as for that great Union of them 
all, in the Repreſentative of the whole in 
Parliament : I have not gone into wild No- 
tions of an imaginary Reformation, more 
to be wiſhed than hoped for ; but have on- 
ly touched on ſuch ill Practices, and bad 
Viſpoſitions, as with a little Care and good 
(Government may be in ſome meaſure re- 
dreſſed and corrected. And now, having 


by all theſe, as by ſo many Steps, riſen up 


to the Throne, I will end this Addreſs to 
the Nation, with an humble Repreſentation 
to thoſe, who are to ſit on it. 


I have had the Honour to 


An Addreſs to be admitted to much free 
Converſation, with five of 
our Sovereigns; King Qharles 

the 


eur Princes. 
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ceſs, free in his Diſcourſe, and ſweet in his 
whole Deportment ; this was managed with 


laſt: And yet none could go to him, but 
they were in a great meaſure ſoftned, be- 
fore they left him: It looked like a Charm, 


- a Reputation, till he took care to throw it 
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the Second, King James the Second, King 
I illiam the Third, Queen Mary, and Queen 
Anne. King Charles's Behaviour was a 
thing never enough to be commended ; he 
was a perfectly well-bred Man, eaſy of Ac- 


great Art, and it covered bad Deſigns ; it 
was of ſuch uſe to him, that it may teach 
all ſucceeding Princes, of - what advan- 
tage an Eaſineſs of Acceſs and an obliging 
Behaviour may be: This preſerved him; it N 
often diſarmed thoſe Reſentments, which | | 
his ill conduct in every thing, both Publick ' | 
and Private, poſſeſſed all thinking People 

with very early, and ail ſorts of People at 


that could hardly be reſiſted: Yet there was 
no Good-nature under that, nor was there | 
any Truth in him. King James had great | 
Application to Buſineſs, tho' without a right 
Underſtanding; that Application gave him 


H 2 off: 
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off : If he had not come after King Charles, 
he would have paſt for a Prince of a ſweet 


Temper, and eaſy of Acceſs. King Milliam 


was the reverſe of all this ; he was ſcarce 
Acceſſible, and was always Cold and Silent; 

he minded Affairs abroad ſo much, and was 
ſo ſet on the War, that he ſcarce thought of 
his Government at home : This raiſed a ge- 
neral Diſguſt, which was improved by Men 
of ill Detigns, ſo that it perplexed all his 
Affairs, and he could ſcarce ſupport himſelf 
at Home, whilſt he was the Admiration of 
all Abroad. Queen Mary was Affable, 
Cheerful and Lively, ſpoke much, and yet 
under great Reſerves, minded Buſineſs, and 
.came to underſtand it well ; ſhe kept cloſe 
to Rules, chiefly to thoſe ſet her by the 
King; and ſhe charmed all that came near 
her. Queen Anne is eaſy of Acceſs, and 


I bears every thing very gently ; but opens 


herſeif to fo few, and is fo Cold and Gene- 
ral in her Anſwers, that People ſoon find 
that rhe chief Application is to be made to 
her Miniſters and Favourites, who in their 
turns have an entire Credit and full Power 
with 
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with her: She has laid down the Splendor 
of a Court too much, and eats privately ;_ 
ſo that except on Sundays, and a few Hours, 
twice or thrice a Week at Night in the 
Drawing Room, ſhe appears ſo little, that 
her Court is as it were abandoned. Out of 
all theſe Princes Conduct, and from their 
Succeſſes in their Affairs, it is evident what 
ought to be the Meaſures of a wiſe and good 
Prince, who would govern the Nation . 
pily and gloriouſly, 

The firſt, the molt eſſential, and maſk in- 
diſpenſable Rule for a King is, to ſtudy the 
Intereſt of the Nation, to be ever in it, and 
to be always purſuing it; this will lay in 
for him ſuch a degree of Confidence, that 
he will be ever ſafe with his People, when 
they feel they are ſafe in him. No part of 
our Story ſhews this more viſibly, than 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign, in which the true 
Intereſt of the Nation was conſtantly. pur- 
ſued ; and this was ſo well underſtood by all, 
that every thing elſe was forgiven her and 
her Miniſters both. Sir $:7zon Dewe's Jour- 
nal ſhews a Treatment of Parliaments, that 


H - FP could 
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could not have been born at any other time, 
or under any other Adminiſtratton: This 
was the conſtant Support of K ing William's 
Reign, and continues to ſupport the preſent 
Reign, as it will ſupport all who adhere 
3 to it. 

A Prince, that would command the Af- 
” feions and Purſes of this Nation, muſt 
not ſtudy to ſtretch his Prerogative, or be 
utizaſy under the Reſtraints of Law; as ſoon 
as this Humour ſhews itſelf, he muſt expect, 
that a Jealouſy of him, and an uneaſy Op- 
poſition to him, will follow thro' the whole 
Courſe of his Reigh ; whereas if he governs 
well, Parliaments will truſt him, as much 
as 4 wiſe Prince would deſire to be truſted ; 
and will ſupply him in every War that is 
neceſſary, either for their own Preſervation, 
or the Preſervation of thoſe Allies, with 
whom mutual Intereſts and Leagues unite 
him : But tho', ſoon after the Reſtoration, 
a laviſh Parliament ſupported King Charles 
in the Dutch War, yet the Nation muſt be 
ſtrangely changed, before ah thing of that 
fort can happen again. - 
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One of the moſt deteſtable and the fool- 


elt Maxims, with relation to our Govern- 
ment, is to keep up Parties and à Rivalry 
among them; to ſhift and change Miniſters, 
and to go from one Party to another, as 
they can be brought in their turns to offer 
the Prince more Money, or to give him 
more Authority: this will in concluſion ren- 
der him odious and contemptible to all Par- 
ties, who growing accuſtomed to his Fickle- 
neſs, will never truſt him, but rather ſtudy 
to ſecure themſelves, by depreſſing him; 
of which the Reign of Henry the Third of 
France is a ſighal Inſtance. We ſaw what 
Effects this had on King Charless Reign; 
and King William felt what an ill ſtep he 
had made, near the end of his Reign, in 
purſuing this Maxim. Nothing creates to 
a Prince ſuch a Confidence, as a conſtant 
and clear Firmneſs and Steadineſs of Govern- 
ment, with an unblemiſhed Integrity in all 
his Profeſſions; and nothing will create a 
more univerſal Dependance on him, than 
when it is viſible, he ſtudies to allay the 
Heats of Parties, and to reconcile them to 
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one another: This will demonſtrate, that 
-he loves his People, and that he has no il! 
Deſigns of his own. 

A Prince, who would be well ſerved, 
ought to ſeek out among his Subjects the 
beſt and moſt capable of the Vouth, and ſee 
to their good Education at home and abroad; 

he ſhould ſend them to travel, and order 
his Miniſters abroad to keep ſuch for ſome 
time about them, and to ſend them from 
Court to Court, to learn their Language, 
and obſerve their Tempers: If but twelve 
ſuch were conſtantly kept, on an Allowance 
of 250l. a-year, the whole Expence of this 
would riſe but to 3000. a-year : By this 
inconſiderable Charge, a Prince might have 
a conſtant Nurſery for a wiſe and able Mi- 
niſtry. But thoſe ought to be well choſen, 
none ought to pretend to the Nomination; 
it ought to riſe from the Motion, of the ho- 
neſteſt and moſt diſintereſted of all his Mi- 

niſters, to the Prince in ſecret. As greata 


care ought to be had, in the Nomination of 
the Chaplains of his Miniſters abroad, that 
there, may be a Breed of worthy Clergymen, 

who 
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ho have large Thoughts and great Notions, 
rom a more enlarged View of Mankind and 
f the World. If a Prince would have all 
hat ſerve him grateful and true to him, he 
aſt ſtudy to find out, who are the propereſt 


nents, and prevent their Applications, and 
urprize them with beſtowing good Poſts 
nfought, and raiſing them higher, as they 


us made it his Maxim, to follow this Me- 
hod in diſtributing his Favours, he will cut 
of Applications for them ; which will other- 
viſe create a great Uneaſineſs to him, and 
have this certain ill effect, that, where there 


reference to all the reſt ; ſo that many are 
"> Inortified for being rejected, and are full . 
Envy at him, who has obtained the Favour, 


i poſſible. This has no where worſe Ef- 


ers than among the Clergy, in the Diſpoſal | 
of the Dignities of the Church : And there- 
fore Queen Mary reſolved to break thoſe 


10 Aſpirings z which Reſolution ſhe carried on 
eftectually 


nd worthieſt Men, capable of Employ- 


eve well: When it is known, that a Prince 


ze many Pretenders, one muſt have the 


: ind therefore will detra from him as much 
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effectually for ſome Years : A conſtant 'purWables 4 
. - ſuing that Maxim would have a great eſfe im. ( 
on the Nation. eart, | 
Frequent Progreſſes round the Nation, (Ways ; | 
divided, that once in ſeven, eight or teiſſe ſeen 
Years, the chief Places of it might be gonWlen, t 
thro', would recommend a Prince wonder home 
fully to the People; eſpecially if he werd he 1 
gentle and affable, and would fo manage hifff his F 
Progreſs, that it ſhould not be a Charge t. ompl: 
any, by refuſing. to accept of Entertainhot"be 
ments, from any Perſon whatſoever : for thhent : 
accepting theſe only from ſuch, as coul 
eaſily bear the Charge of it, would be a 
affronting of others, who being of equ 
Rank, tho! not of equal Eftates, wou 
likewiſe deſire to treat the Prince. So t 
make a Progreſs every where acceptable 
and no where chargeable, the ſure Meth 
would be, according to the eſtabliſhed Ru 
.of the, Houſhold, for the Prince to carryt 
travelling Wardrobe with him, and to tal 
.fach Houſes in the way, as are. moſt co 
-venient for him; but to entertain himſ 
.and his Court there, and have a Variety c 
Tad] 
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Fables for Tuch as may come to attend on 
im. On this Queen Mary had ſet her 
eart, if ſhe had lived to ſee Peace in her 
Jays ; by this means a Prince may ſee and 

e ſeen by his People; he may know ſome 
en, that deſerve to be diſtinguiſhed, of 
hom otherwiſe he would never have heard; 

hd he may learn and redreſs the Ge 

his People, preventing all Parliamen 
omplaints, except for ſuch Matters as can- 
inWot"be cured, but by a. Remedy in Parlia- 
nent : Methods like theſe would make a 
prince become the Idol of his People. 

It is certain, that their Aﬀections muſt 
bllow a Prince, who would conſider Go- 
erftment and the Royal Dignity as his 
Calling, and would be daily employed in it, 
dying the Good and Happineſs of his 
eople, purſuing the propereſt ways for pro- _ 

noting it, without either delivering himſelf 
up to the Sloth of Luxury and vain Magni- 


fcence, or affecting the Barbarity of War 


and Conqueſt; which render thoſe, who 
make the World a Scene of Blood and Ra- 
pine, indeed the | Common of Mankind. If 


theſe 
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cheſe Words ſeem not decent enough, I wil 
make no other Apology, but that I uſe the 

| becauſe I cannot find worſe : For as the 
are the worſt of Men, fo they deſerve th 
worft of Language. Can it be thought th; 
Princes are raiſed to the higheſt Pitch « 
Glory and Wealth, on deſign to corrup 
their Minds with Pride and Contempt of th 
reſt of Mankind, as if they were made on 
to be the Inſtruments of their Extravagan 
cies, or the Subjects of their Paſſions and 
Humours? No ! they are exalted for th 
Good of their Fellow-Creatures, in orde 
to raiſe them to the trueſt Sublimity, to be 
come as like Divinity, as a mortal Creatur 
is capable of being None will grudge the 
their great Treaſures and Authority, whe 
they ſee it is all employed to make thei 
People happy. None will envy their Great 
neſs, when they ſee it accompanied with 
Tuitable Greatneſs of Soul, whereas a mag 
nified and flattered Pageant will ſoon fa! 
under univerſal Contempt and Hatred 
There is not any one thing more certain an 


more evident, than that Princes are made 


very unkind to him. 


2 Prince may, by his own Taſte and upon 
| Knowledge, chooſe his Biſhops. They 
ought to be Men eminent for Piety, 
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for the People, and not the People for them; 
and perhaps there is no Nation under 
Heaven, that is more entirely poſſeſſed with 
this Notion of Princes, than the Engliſß Na- 
tion is in this Age ; ſo that they will ſoon 
be uneaſy to a Prince, who does not govern _ 
himſelf by this Maxim, and in time grow 


Great Care ought to be CARS in the No- 
mination of Judges and Biſhops. I join 
theſe together; for Law and Religion, 
Juſtice and Piety, are the Support of Na- 
tions, and give ſtrength and ſecurity to Go- 


vernments : Judges muſt be recqmmended 
by thoſe in the High Poſts of the Law ; but 


Learning, Diſcretion and Zeal; not broken 
with Age, which will quickly render them 
incapable of ſerving the Church, to any 
good purpoſe : A Perſon fit to be a Biſhop 
at ſixty, was fit at forty ; and had then Spi- 
rit and AGONY with a Strength both of 


1 Body 
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Body and Mind. The vaſt Expence they 
are at, in entering on their Biſhopricks, ought 
to be regulated : No Biſhopricks can be, in 
any good degree, ſerved under 1000/. a 
Year at leaſt, The Judges ought to be 
plentifully provided for, that they may. be 
underno Temptation, to ſupply themſelves 
by indirect Ways: One Part of a Prince's 
Care, to be recommended to Judges in their 
Circuits, is to know what Perſons are, -as 
it were, hid in the Nation, that are fit for 
Employments, anddeſerve to be encouraged; 
of ſuch, they ought to give an Account to 
the Lord Chancellor, who ought to lay it 
before the Throne. No Crime ought to be 
pardoned, till the Judge who gave Sentence 
is heard, to give an Account of the Evi- 
dence, with the Circumſtances of the Fact, 
as it appeared on the Trial: no regard 
ought to be had to Stories that are told, to 
move Compaſſion; for in theſe, little re- 
gard is had to Truth: And an Eaſineſs in 
pardoning is, in ſome ſort, an encouraging 


of Crimes, and a giving Licence to commit 
them, 


But 


199 

But to run out no longer into particulars, 
the great and comprehenſive Rule of all is, 
that a King ſhould conſider himfelf as ex- 
alted by Almighty God into that high Dig⸗ 
nity, as into a Capacity of doing much 
good, and of being a great bleſſing to Man- 
kind, and in ſome fort a God on Earth; 
and therefore, as he expects, that his Mi- | 
niſters ſhould ſtudy to advance his Service, 
his Intereſts and his Glory ; and that, fo 
much the more, as he raiſes them to higher 
Poſts of Favour and Honour ; fo he, whom 
God has raifed to the greateſt Exaltation, this 
World is capable of, ſhould apply himſeif 
wholly to Cares, becoming his Rank and 
Station, to be in himſelf a Pattern of Vir- 
tue and true Religion, to promote Juſtice, 
to relieve and revenge the Oppreſſed, and to 

ſeek out Men of Virtue and Piety, and bring 

them into ſuch Degrees of Confidence, as 

they may be capable of; to encourage a due 

and a generous Freedom in their Advices, 

to be ready to ſee his own Errors, that he 

may correct: them, and to entertain every 

I 2 things 
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thing, that is ſuggeſted to him, for the Good I 
of his People, and for the Benefit of Man- Adc 
_ Kind; and to make a Difference between whi 

thoſe, who court his Favour for their own of 

Ends, who ſtudy to flatter and by that to alor 

pleaſe him, cften to his own Ruin, and elſe 

thoſe who have great Views and noble Aims, TEC 
who ſet him on to purſue Deſigns worthy of lem 
him, without mean or partial regards to any Il Pra 

Ends or Intereſts of their own. It is not that 

enough for a Prince, not to encourage Vice and 

or Impiety, by his own ill Practices; it ope 
cught to appear, that theſe are odious to the 


him, and that they give him Horror: A of 
Declaration of this Kind, ſolemnly made bas 
and ſteadily purſued, would ſoon bring on hea 


at leaſt an exterior Reformation, which VU 
would have a great Effect on the Body of his 
the Nation, and on the riſing Generation, us 
tho' it were but hypocritically put on at do 


 fixſt. Such a Prince would be perhaps too De 
great a Bleſſing to a wicked World: Queen Go 
Mary ſeemed to have the Secds of all this in to! 
her; but the World was not worthy of her: firr 
And ſo God tock her from it. | 

I will 


689) 


I will conclude this whole 


Addreſs to Poſterity with that, 
which is the moſt important 
of all other things, and which 
alone will“ carry every thing 
elſe along with it; which is to 
recommend, in the moſt ſo- 


lemn and ſerious manner, the Study and 
Practice of Religion to all ſorts of Men, as 
that which is both the Light of the World, | 
and the Salt of the Earth. Nothing does ſo 
open our Faculties, and compoſe and direct 
the whole Man, as an inward Senſe of God, 

of his Authority over us, of the Laws he 
has ſet us, of his Eye ever upon us, of his 
hearing our Prayers, aſſiſting our Endea- 
vours, watching over our Concerns, and of 
his being to judge and to reward or puniſh 

us in another State, according to what we 
do in this: Nothing will give a Man ſuch a 
Deteſtation of Sin, and ſuch a Senſe of the x, 
Goodneſs of God, and of our Obligations, 
to Holineſs, as a right Underſtanding and a 
firm Belief of the Chriſtian Religion : Noy | 


I 3 
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thingean give a Man fo calm a Peace with- 
in, and fuch a firm Security - againſt all 
Fears and Dangers without, as the Belief 
of a kind and wiſe Providence, and of a 
future State. An Integrity of Heart gives 
a Man a Courage, and a Confidence that. 
cannot be ſhaken : A Man is ſure that, by 


living according to the Rules of Religion, 


he becomes the wiſeſt, the beſt and happieſt 
Creature, that he is capable of being : Ho- 
neſt Induſtry, the employing his Time well, 

and a conſtant Sobriety, an undefiled Purity 
and Chaſtity, with a quiet Serenity, are the 
beſt Preſervers of Life and Health: So that, 
take a Man as a ſingle Individual, Religion 
is his Guard, his Perfection, his Beauty, and 
his Glory: This will make him the Light 


of the World, ſhining brightly, and en- g 


lightening many round about him. | 

Then take a Man as a Piece of Mankind, 
as a Citizen of the World, or of any par- 
ticular State, Religion is indeed then the Salt 
of the Earth: For it makes every Man to 
be to alt the reſt of the World, - whatſoever 


any 


? 
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any one can with reifon wiſh or defire him 


to be. He is true, juſt, honeſt and faithful 


in the whole Commerce of Life,. doing to 
all others, that which he would have others 
do to him: He is a Lover of Mankind, and 
of his Country: He may and ought to love 
ſome more than others ; but he has an Ex- 
tent of Love to ail, of Pity and Compaſſion, 
not only to the pooreſt, but to the worſt ; 
for the worſe any are, they are the more 
to be pitied. He has a Complacency and 
Delight in all that are truly, tho” but de- 
fectively good, and a Reſpect and Venera- 
tion for all that are eminently ſo: He 
mourns for the Sins, and rejoices in the - 
Virtues of all that are round about him: 


| In every Relation of Life, Religion makes 


him anſwer all his Obligations: It will make 
Princes juſt and good, faithful to their Pro- 
miſes, and Lovers of their People: It will 
inſpire Subjects with Reſpect, Submiſſion, 
Obedience and Zeal for their Prince: It 
will ſanctify Wedlock to be a State of 
Chriſtian Friendſhip, and mutual Aſſiſtance: 
It 


N 
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It will give Parents the trueſt Love to their 
Children, with a proper-Care of their Edu- 
cation: It will command the Returns of 
Gratitude and Obedience from Children: 
It will teach Maſters to be gentle and care- 
ful of their Servants, and Servants to be 
faithful, zealous, and diligent in their 
Maſter's Concerns: It will make Friends 
tender and true to one another ; it will 
make them generous, faithful and. diſin- 


tereſted : It will make Men live in their: 


Neighbourhood, as Members of one com- 
mon Body, - promoting firſt the general 
Good of the Whole, and then the Good 
of every Particular, as far as a Man's 
Sphere can go: It will make Judges and 
Magiſtrates juſt and patient, hating Co- 
vetouſneſs, and maintaining Peace and Or- 
der, without reſpe&t of Perſons: 
make People live in ſo inoffenſive a manner, 
that it will be eaſy to maintain Juſtice, 
whilſt Men are not diſpofed to give Diſtur- 
bance to thoſe about them. This will make 
Biſhops ang Paſtors faithful to their Truſt, 
tender 


It wilt 


tendet 
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tender to their People, and watchful over 
them; and it will beget in the Feople an 
Eſteem for their Perſons, and their Func- 
tions. | 

Thus Reli ion, if truly received and ſin- 
cerely adliered to, would prove the greateſt 
of all Bleflings to a Nation: But by Re- 
ligion, I underftand ſomewhat more than 
the receiving ſome Doctrines, tho' ever fo 
true, or the profeſſing them, and engaging 
to ſupport them, not without Zeal and 
Eagerneſs. What ſignify the beſt Doctrines, 
if Men do not live ſuitably to them; if they 
have not a due Influence upon their 
Thoughts, their Principles, and their 
Lives? Men of bad Lives, with found 
Opinions, are ſelf condemned, and lie un- 
der a highly aggravated Guilt; nor will the 
Heat of a Party, ariſing out of Intereſt, 
and managed with Fury and Violence, 
compenſate for the ill Lives of ſuch falſe 
Pretenders to Zeal ; while they are a Biſ- 
grace to that, which they profeſs and ſeem 
lo hot for. By Reh me I do not mean, an 

| outward 
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ens Compliance with Form and Cuſ 80 
toms, in going to Church, to Prayers, to di 
Sermons and to Sacraments, with an ex- 
ternal Shew hof Devotion, or, which is; 
more, with ſome inward forced good 
Thoughts, in which many may fatisfy them-W 
ſelves, while this has no viſible effect on 
their Lives, nor any inward Force to ſubdueſſſh;,.. * 
and rectify their Appetites, Paſſions and 
ſecret Deſigns. Thoſe cuſtomary Per: 
formances, how good and uſeful foever, 
when well underſtood and rightly directed, 
are of little value, when Men reſt on them, 
and think that, becauſe they do them, they 
have therefore acquitted themſelves of their 
Duty, tho" they continue ſtill proud, cove-W 
tous, full of Deceit, Envy and Malice: 
Even ſecret Prayer, the moſt effectual of ali 
other means, is deſigned for a higher end, 
which is to poſieſs our Minds with ſuch a 
conſtant and preſent Senſe of Divine Truths, 
as may make theſe live in us, and govern 
us; and may draw down ſuch Aſſiſtances, 
as may exalt and ſanctify our Natures. 
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So that by Religion I mean, ſuch a Senſe 
f divine Truth, as enters into a Man, and 
ecomes a Spring of a new Nature within 
im; reforming his Thoughts and Deſigns, 
0 rifyirig his Heart, and ſanctifying him, 


ind” governing his whole Deportment, his | 


Vords as well as his Actions; convincing 
lim that, it is not enough, not to be ſcan- 
aloufly vicious, or to be innocent in his 


onverſation, but that he muſt be entirely, 


niformly and conſtantly pure and virtuous, 


Fnimating him with a Zeal, to be ſtill bet- 


er and better, more eminently good and 


xemplary, uſing Prayers and all outward 


Devotions, as ſolemn Acts teſtifying what 


e is inwardly and at heart, and as Methods 


Inſtituted by God, to be ſtill advancing | in 


te uſe of 2 further and further, into a 
hore refined and ſpiritual Senſe of divine 


Matters. This is true Religion, which is 
e Perfection of Human Nature, and the 
Joy and Delight of every one, that feels it 
tive and ſtrong within him; it is true, 
lis is not arrived at all at once; and it will 

have 


, 45 A 
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have an unhappy allay, hanging long even 
about a good Man: But, as thoſe ill Mix 
tures are the perpetual Grief of his Soul, { 
it is his chief Care to watch over and to mor 
tify them; he will be in a continual Pro 
greſs, ſtill gaining ground upon himſelf 
And, as he attains to a good degree of Pu 
rity, he will find a noble Flame of Life? and 
Joy growing upon him. Of this I writ 
with the more Concern and Emotion, be 
cauſe I have felt this the true and indeed th 
only Joy, which runs thro' a Man's Hear 
and Life : It is that which has been for ma 
ny Years my greateſt Support ; I rejoic 
daily in it; I feel from it the Earneſt of th 
ſupreme Joy, which I pant and long for; 
am ſure there is nothing elſe can afford an 
true or compleat Happineſs. I have, ico! 
ſidering my Sphere, ſeen a great deal of a 
that is moſt ſhining and tempting in ch 
World: The Pleaſures of Senſe I did ſoo 
nauſeate; Intrigues of State, and the Co 
duct of Affairs have ſomething in the 


that is more ſpecious ; and I was, for fo 
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Years, deeply immerſed in theſe, but ſtill 
with Hopes of reforming the World, and 
of making Mankind wiſer and better : But 
J have found, That which is crooked cannot be 
made flraight, I acquainted myſelf with 


Knowledge and Learning, and that in a 


great Variety, and with more Compaſs than 
Depth: but tho” Viſdom excelleth Folly, as 
nich as Light does Darkneſs ; yet, as it is a 
fore Travail, ſo it is ſo very defective, that 


what is wanting to compleat it, cannot be | 


numbered. I have ſeen that two were better 
than one, and that a threefold Cord is not eaſily 
leoſed; and have therefore cultivated Friend- 
ſhip with much Zeal and a diſintereſted 
Tenderneſs; but I have found this was 


be of the beſt and nobleſt ſort. So that, 


upon great and long Experience, I could 


enlarge on thePreacher's Text, Vanity of Va- 

reties,and all is Vanity; but I muſt alſo conclude 

with him; Fear God, and keep his Command- 

ments, for thts is the All of Man, the Whole 

both of his Duty, and of his Happineſs. I 

do therefore end all, in the Words of David, 
K. | 


of 


alſo Vanity and Vexation of Spirit, tho it 
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of the Truth of which, upon great Expe- 
rience and a long Obſervation, I am fo 
fully aſſured, that I leave theſe as my laſt 
Words to Poſterity: Come ye Children, 
„ hearken unto me; I will teach you the Fear 
„ the Lord ; what Man is he that defrreth 
« Life, and loveth many Days, that he may 
« ſee Good; keep thy Tongue from Evil, and 
« thy Lips from ſpeaking Guile ; depart from 
&« Evil, and do Good, ſeek Peace and purſue 
« it. The Eyes of the Lord are upon the 
ce Righteous, and his Ears are open to their 
« Cry; but the Face of the Lord is again/t 
& them that do Evil, ta cut off the Remem- 
« brance of them, from the Earth. The 
&« Righteous cry, and the Lord heareth and 
« gelivereth them out of all their Troubles, 
« The Lord is nigh unto them, that are of a 
& broken Heart, and ſaveth ſuch as be of a 
„ contrite Spirit.“ 


N. B. This was written in June 1708, when the 
Author en hir near the end of the 


* 


